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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The photo spread of the 
Men’s Convention which was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, Nov- 
ember 4-6, 1949. These pictures 
show some of the outstanding 
events of this men’s meeting 
which will inspire Men’s Work 
in our Church for years to 
come. 


e “The Significance of the 
Christian Mission in Japan.” 
This article written from the 
point of view of a leader of 
the Japanese people shows the 
desperate need facing the Chris- 
tian Church in Japan today. 


e Dr. Julian Price Love's first 
article in a series on the Chris- 
tian home entitled ‘Marriage 
and the Christian Home.” Every 
young person as well as every 
parent and teacher should read 
these articles. 


e A statement by a great the- 
ologian as he interprets the 
thought of one of the early 
Christian leaders as it applies to 
our world today in “Christ—or 
Chaos.” 


e A plea by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of World 
Missions for the support of our 
missions work through the Pro- 
gram of Progress in “An Assess- 
ment of Progress.” 


e The interesting picture of 
the problems confronting Chris- 
tians in Africa today as told by 
Miss Claire Randall in her book 
review of Cry, the Beloved 
Country. 


e Dr. Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette’s presentation in “Chris- 
tian Higher Education” of the 
challenge lying before Christian 
educators today to train young 
men and women for Christian 
living. 


e “The Assimilation of New 
Members,” by William H. Mc- 
Corkle. This is the first in a 
series of articles especially de- 
signed to help church members 
in their work during the United 
Evangelistic Advance. 


e Cover photo by H. Arm- 
strong Roberts. 
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An Assessment of Progress 


CHRIST ...THE ONLY ANSWER 


This motto of our Program of Progress puts into one terse phrase the message of the Church to the world. 


The Plight of Our Times 


IVE years since the titantic struggle of World 

War II! Yet the caldron of life still bubbles 

and sputters. Peace has proven illusory. China 
is torn by civil strife; Korea is rent in twain, har- 
assed by bitter political division; Japan, shocked 
by her devastating defeat, is still occupied by the 
armies of her conquerors; and even in those coun- 
tries where outward peace obtains, the “cold war” 
between Communism and Democracy rages in wide- 
spread political and ideological dissension. 

From the standpoint of missions, these upheavals 
in social and political thought pose a problem as 
great as that of war itself. Old patterns of life are 
broken, rules of conduct and morality have been 
widely discarded, and the world scene is like a 
great jigsaw puzzle, the pieces almost hopelessly 


*Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
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By C. DARBY FULTON * 


scrambled, while those who seek to fit them together 
again all seem to have a different picture in mind. 


The Church Stands 


In the confusion, the Christian movement con- 
tinues to manifest its stability. Anchored upon the 
eternal truths of our faith, the Church has shown 
a remarkable ruggedness amid the currents and 
tides that have swept around her. The essential 
strength of the Church in China, recently scattered 
to the four winds by war and dispersion, is de- 
monstrated in its amazing consolidation during the 
five years since the war ended. The Korean Church, 
all but driven underground during the years of 
struggle, emerged from its eclipse with great spir- 
itual force, crowding its temples to the doors and 
rejoicing in its newly found freedom of faith. In 
Japan, Christianity enters a new period of popu- 
larity, with a vast movement of youth toward the 
Church. 

Born two thousand years ago under conflict, the 
Church is demonstrating all over the world the per- 
manence of its foundations. This is no time to hesi- 
tate or falter; but, rather, to lay hold afresh on the 
boundless resources of the living Christ. 


The Church Girds Herself 


The Program of Progress is the Church summon- 
ing herself to new faith and activity. It is a bugle 
call to a spiritual awakening. In the words of Dr. 
LeRoy P. Burney, the director, it is no new organ- 








You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Treat Him Like You Want 
to Be Treated,” the story of a 
man and his dream about his 
son’s skin turning black. Could 
you treat the son as the father 
dreamed you did? 
a 

e Another of Miss Austin’s in- 
teresting accounts of one of our 
Presbyterian colleges in “Bel- 
haven College Preserves South- 
ern Tradition.” 


a 


e The SurvEy’s special emphasis 
for the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions found 
in Dr. Cumming’s statement, 
“The Doors Are Open.” 


oe 


e The antics of that little man 
who appears each year about 
this time as related in “The 
Autobiography of Mr. Every 
Member Canvass.” 


a nen 
e “World Brotherhood Begins 
at Home,” Dr. Ralph J. Bunche’s 


address in accepting the Spin- 
garn Medal. 
a 

e The second in a series of 
articles on evangelism during 
this fifteen-month period of the 
United Evangelistic Advance— 
“Net-Mending in Evangelism,” 
by Dr. Lloyd Courtney. 


a 


e “Industrialization in South- 
ern Africa,” an article which 
points out the tragic problem 
confronting missionaries there 
because of the economic plight 
of the country. Mrs. Leighton 
McCutchen makes a statement 
in this article about the effect 
of this industrialization on our 
mission work. 
eA! Se 

e Dr. Julian Price Love’s sec- 
ond article on “Marriage and 
the Christian Home,” designed 
for all young people and for all 
those interested in guiding 
young people: to a successful and 
happy marriage. 


—__4—__. 


e Cover photo from Camera 
Clix. 
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By RALPH J. BUNCHE 


Brotherhood must be more than something we talk about 


during Negro Work Week; it must be something we live here and now 


World Brotherhood 


Begins at Home 


The author of this article, widely regarded by many 
Americans as our nation’s “most distinguished son of 
African descent,” won the applause and gratitude of 
the world for his part in solving the Jewish-Arab 
conflict over Palestine. For this signal contribution to 
the cause of peace and brotherhood he was awarded 
last. year the Spingarn Medal, and this article is 
condensed from his speech of acceptance. 


URING the past three years it has been my 
D high privilege to serve the United Nations, 
that great international organization which 
is consecrated to the cause of peace and justice in 
our world. I know of no work more self-satisfying 
or more rewarding. Those fifty-one peace-loving 
nations which established the United Nations real- 
ized that the best insurance for an enduring peace 
would be a world in which principles and practices 
of justice would prevail. In consequence, the Charter 
of the United Nations puts very great emphasis on 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, on the 
equality of peoples irrespective of race or creed, on 
human brotherhood. 

I believe in the United Nations. I believe in the 
rightness and vision of its principles and purposes. 
Just as there were long years of travail and cynical 
doubt before our federated Republic became firmly 
established under our Constitution, it is neither 
surprising nor discouraging that the young United 
Nations has experienced difficulties in the imple- 
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mentation of its Charter. These difficulties will be 
overcome. We will see realized the peaceful and 
just world which the United Nations strives inces- 
santly to achieve, just as at home we will see real- 
ized the fully democratic America which our Con- 
stitution envisaged. 

Now, it seems to me that there is nothing so 
important to our society today as retention of faith 
in the democratic way of life. In that respect, I am 
perhaps old-fashioned, because I like the old- 
fashioned concept of American democracy—the 
democracy of the American Constitution. I want 
to see it work and work well. It is vital to America 
that this should be done. Indeed, in these perilous 
times it is vital to the freedom-loving world in 
general that this should be done. 

On his part, the Negro citizen, engrossed as he 
is with his grievances, must give increasing atten- 
tion to his obligations and responsibilities in society. 
Democracy gives no free rides. There are well-estab- 
lished codes and standards of conduct and effort to 
which every good citizen must conform. The Negro 
must protest, but he must also do more. He must 
be a realist and accept the fact that there is no 
substitute for painfully hard work and efficient 
service; that for the same results he must usually 
work harder than others; that he must make his 
own opportunities and be prepared to take full 
advantage of them when they arise. 

But the Negro’s constant source of hope is in the 





You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The story of a man rich in 
Christian experience and loyal 
in his devotion to the church, 
Dr. D. A. Penick, “The Personi- 
fication of Fifty Years of Student 
Work.” 

a 


e The last of Dr. Love’s chal- 
lenging articles for young peo- 
ple, “Marriage and the Christian 
Home.” 

a 


e@ “We Would Be Building” the 
picture spread of the $1,500,000 
building program in progress in 
East Hanover Presbytery, Vir- 
ginia. 
— 

e Dr. Holmes Rolston’s inter- 
pretation of stewardship in the 
early Christian Church in his 
article, “Titus—First Secretary 
of Stewardship.” 


a 


e A continuation of the dis- 
cussion on the problems con- 
fronting Christians in Africa 
today as seen through the eyes 
of. one of our own missionaries 
—Hoyt Miller’s “Do We Have 
the Answer?” 


a 


e “Open Doors in Christian 
Service,’ Miss Wakefield’s ac- 
count of several A. T. S. alumnae 
who have found different and 
unusual ways of serving Christ 
and His Church. 


—--—- 4 —— 


e The story of how members of 
one of our mission stations ex- 
perimented with an oft used 
method of evangelism in this 
country and how successful it 
proved to be in “Home Visita- 
tion Evangelism in Korea,” by 
J. Kelly Unger. 


— 


e Our share in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., in the “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” for the suffer- 
ing war refugees throughout the 
world. The story is given in 
“Voices from Across the Waters.” 


———_4—_—_ 
e Cover: Harold Lambert Photo 
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Titus—First Secretary of Stewardship 


A gospel for the individual—with its social implications 


Bert as it was proclaimed by the 
apostle Paul and the men he gathered around 
him was primarily a message addressed to the 
individual conscience. The story of the life, the 
death, the resurrection of Jesus Christ was pro- 
claimed to all men. The message of the forgiveness 
of sins was offered on equal terms to all men. Men 
were confronted with Jesus Christ and his demands 
on them. But as the Christian community came 
into being within the larger framework of the 
Roman Empire, it soon became apparent that while 
the message of Christianity was addressed first of 
all to the individual conscience, the implications 
of the insights of the new faith were far reaching 
in their impact on the whole social order. If Ones- 
imus is an example of the power Christianity to 
redeem the slave, Philemon is an example of the 
way in which Christianity was to transform the 
attitude of the master until his slave became his 
brother in Christ. The scene in which Paul with- 
stands Peter to his face in Antioch reveals a new 
society in which, if it is true to its original insights, 
Jew and Gentile meet within the fellowship of the 
Church in terms of complete equality. One of the 
most arresting of the men who stand around Paul 
as the symbols of a new society is Titus. A close 
reading of II Corinthians will show that Paul had 
trained Titus as his messenger to the churches 
through whom he brought to bear on the Christian 
conscience the implications of the faith for the 
stewardship of possessions. Titus began to de- 
velop the Corinthians in the grace of giving. Paul 
asked him to perfect them in the same grace. 
Paul commended Titus to the Corinthians as “my 
partner and fellow-helper.” He urged them to show 
to Titus and those with him the proof of their love. 


* Editor in Chief, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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By HOLMES ROLSTON * 


The Message of Titus 


To Titus, there was committed the task of de- 
veloping the churches of Achaia and Macedonia 
in the grace of Christian giving. The 8th and gth 
chapters of II Corinthians contain the basis of the 
way in which this appeal was made through Titus 
to the Christian conscience in the New Testament 
Church. The conditions which called forth this 
emphasis on Christian giving were in no way pe- 
culiar to the New Testament Church. The Church 
faced then and faces in every age the task of 
proclaiming the Gospel with all of its implications 
for human life. Paul interpreted Christian giving 
to the Philippians in terms of fellowship in the 
furtherance of the Gospel. When he sent Titus to 
Corinth he was engaged in raising an offering for 
the suffering saints at Jerusalem. From this point 
of view, his appeal has peculiar force today. The 
need of a ministry in the name of Christ to our 
suffering brethren in other parts of the world 
presses on the conscience of American Christians. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, we can 
outline the bases on which the appeal for Christian 
giving was made in the raising of this offering. 

1) “They . . . first gave their own selves to the 
Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” II Corin- 
thians 8:5. 

This is basic. All acceptable Christian giving 
must root in a personal surrender of ourselves to 
the Lord and a dedication of ourselves to seeking 
to do the will of God in our generation. 

2) “To prove the sincerity of your love.” II Corin- 
thians 8:8. 

The genuineness of Christian love is revealed in 
our giving. Christian love expresses itself in many 

















You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The five articles by mission- 
aries from China, each giving his 
feelings about the conditions in 
that Communist-held land today. 
Be sure to read “As I See China.” 


+ 








e More Christian home material 
found this month in two articles, 
primarily for parents: “Will 
Your Son Make a Good Hus- 
band?” and “Will Your Daughter 
Make a Good Wife?” 


——S a 


e Further information about the 
two recipients of the birthday of- 
fering of the Women of the 
Church. Dr. McLane gives an 
interesting account of what one 
boy has done as a result of his 
schooling at Tex.-Mex. in “As 
the Twig Is Bent.” Dr. Goody- 
koontz pictures “The Inside of 
Student Work.” 


+ 








@ The special emphasis to be 
put upon evangelism throughout 
the Church during the coming 
three months as outlined in 
“Win Someone for Christ!” 


———— 


e Our picture spread this month 
showing work being done among 
the Hungarians in Louisiana. 


a are 


e Mrs. Lee’s “A Gold Mine in 
the Summer,” giving the impor- 
tance of a good vacation Bible 
school to the whole program of 
religious education in a church. 


——+ 





e The sketches and photos of 
each member of the faculty of 
the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. 


a ae 


e Dr. Warnshuis’ first article in 
a series on Protestantism in 
Europe. This one deals with the 
problems confronting the Bel- 
gian Protestants today. 


eee 


e Cover photo by Don Knight. 
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As I See China 


Five missionaries to China who have recently returned to the United States after curtailment 
of their work speak out to the members of the Presbyterian Church about the plight of Christi- 
anity in China as it appears to them. Each of these missionaries presents a different slant on 
the critical political, economic, and religious problems of that former great nation in the Orient. 
Insight from a Christian viewpoint into the inner conflicts of the Chinese today can.be received 
from a careful reading of these statements. 


AS I SEE CHINA 


N answer to my statement that I read the New 
[von Times for the China news, a friend recently 

remarked, ““That’s rather discouraging, isn’t it?” 
Certainly discouraging! It has been said, “Never 
despair; but if you do, fight on in despair.” That 
is just what many in China today are doing. As 
long as they do, there is still room for hope as I 
see China. 

The Nationalist Government of China is done 
for. The blame for this collapse lies on the Kuomin- 
tang officials themselves. Blame must also be placed 
on the State Department of the United States, on 
the Russians, and, before that, on Japan and her 
war of aggression which started in China in 1931. 
Just as the Communists have ousted the Kuomin- 
tang from continental Asia, so they replace her as 
the recognized government of China. Only a United 
Nations or a United States trusteeship (the latter 
under the United Nations) over Formosa, the 
present seat of the Nationalist Government, can 
in the final analysis save that island for the forces 
of democracy. Such a trusteeship may, on the other 
hand, raise far thornier and more dangerous prob- 
lems than those it solves. 

The Communist Government is then the only 
organized government left for China. From all re- 
ports even it is, in some ways, a distinct improve- 
ment over the Kuomintang. Reforms, long overdue, 





* Evangelistic missionary, Hwai-Yin, China. 
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By JOHN W. VINSON* 


have been made, efficiently and ruthlessly. ‘Though 
we cannot agree with their ideology nor with their 
methods, we must agree that the Communist leaders 
have a reputation for honesty and incorruptibility 
that most of the Nationalists did not have. On the 
other hand inflation is still a real problem in Com- 
munist China and, especially in country districts 
where the Communists have to depend on untrained 
student leaders, the situation is probably worse than 
under the Kuomintang. Whether the Communists 
in China continue to follow the Cominform line 
remains to be seen. The nations of the world will 
inevitably recognize the Communist Government 
as the legal one in China. What this will mean we 
cannot say. Such recognition may serve to open the 
door, now almost totally closed, to missionaries and 
businessmen once more. Without that recognition, 
the Communists in China may make the present 
position of missionaries and businessmen there al- 
together untenable. 

Recognized or not, the Communist Government 
is now in control in China. It still has the support 
of the majority of the student class and, surprisingly, 
that of the now unemployed labor class in Shanghai. 
The strongest opposition so far is coming from the 
peasants who make up the vast majority of China’s 
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Survey. With Christian Family 


Week coming early in the CONTENTS 


month, all parents will want to 


























get the guidance for the relig- Church and Home 
ious nurture of their children 
contained in such articles as Family Week—1950 
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work from the point of view of “God Is Our Refuge and Strength” 


“Someone’s Knocking at My 
| Door” give the story of student 


a student and a student worker. 
Or Would You Rather Be a Mule? 
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] @ “Are We Going with Him?” Agencies of the Church 


in which Mrs. Parkes summar- 
izes the findings of a recent 
home mission meeting in Co- 
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By LEMUEL K. LORD 


The home is not 
the only influence 
upon the life of a 
boy or girl, but its 
great power should 
be primary and 
positive, not com- 
peting with, but co- 
operating with the 
church 


Jerome Drown 


Church and Home 


The church must change its policy and practice 
of easy acceptance of responsibilities that belong to 
the home. 

In particular, the church must renounce its pres- 
ent willingness to take the main responsibility for 
giving Christian education to the youth and chil- 
dren of the parish. That responsibility belongs in 
the home. 

This does not mean that we of the church leader- 
ship will scrap the church school or dismiss other 
classes. In the long run we shall have more classes 
rather than fewer. It does mean that we shall drop 
to a supporting role in the life of the serious Chris- 
tian family and strive to persuade other families to 
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become serious about their Christian teaching 
duties. 

What do we wish? 

First, we are convinced that boys and girls should 
be receiving daily guidance in Christian living from 
their parents. Let the family build a satisfactory 
worship experience, but let it not stop with worship. 
Let the parents explain, give content, tell stories, 
converse with the children, answer questions. We 
know that what is shared in these family sessions 
will be more meaningful than any teaching given in 
the church by professional or lay teachers. 

We hold that a child has an inherent right to 
receive Christian instruction from Christian par- 





You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The scintillating sketch from 
Miss Humphreys’ book Heaven 
in My Hand. The story of 
mother-love related in “Ma- 
donna of the Office” is only one 
of the many delightful episodes 
in the book. 


—-— - ¢ —_—_- 
e The emphasis put on inter- 
denominational co-operation in 
two European projects. “A Sec- 
ond Adventure in Fellowship” 
shows what churches can do 
together to further the religious 
education of children in a land 
starved not only for food but 
also for the Gospel of Christ. 
Youth working together have 
proved at Agape that there can 
be “Brotherly Love at Work.” 


+ 
e Mr. Minor’s challenge to 
Christians in rural areas to help 
build stronger rural bonds to 
undergird the whole of our 
country’s prosperity, in “The 
Church and Agriculture.” 

aH 
e “The Baptism of Infants” 
which presents for parents as 
well as for church leaders the 
position of our Church in this 
all-important phase in_ the 
growth of children in the 
Church. 

> 
e The clever way in which Dr. 
Lalla Iverson tells the story of 
one man’s work and_ the 
churches which have been the 
result in “It Can Happen Any- 
where,” an account of the Rev. 
Daniel Iverson. 


4+ 
e An article everyone closely 
connected with children should 
read, “Security for the Child of 
Today.” This somewhat psycho- 
logical approach to the prob- 
lems of fear will guide readers 
to help children establish nor- 
mal, well-adjusted personalities. 


———- ¢—— — 

e The sociological survey made 
by six students of Westminster 
College under the direction of 
Dr. Chester Alexander of the 
number of elders and deacons 
serving in our Church. Their 
report is found in “Church Of- 
ficers.” 
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The Church and Agriculture 


OMEONE has said that “in actual life every 
S great enterprise begins with, and takes its first 

forward step, in faith.”” This is no truer any- 
where than in the field of agriculture. In almost 
every productive activity a farmer must operate on 
faith and depend upon forces and actions over 
which he has little or no control. He finds it nec- 
essary by the very nature of his business to go ahead 
on faith and hope. 


Photo by Don Knight 





By W. A. MINOR * 


In Hebrews, we are told that “faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” There is probably no group closer to 
nature and the things which strengthen one’s faith 
in God than is the farmer. The planting of the seed, 
the germination, the combination of sunshine, rain- 
fall, plant food, and a period of time not only bring 
forth the harvest, but keep the farmer very close to 
God’s handiwork. Martin Luther expressed it when 
he said, “Our Lord has written the promise of the 
resurrection, not in books alone, but in every leaf 
in springtime.” 

The Presbyterian Church has recognized the im- 
portant part the Church can play in rural develop- 
ment. For many years this Church has emphasized 
education. Its preachers are well trained before they 
are sent forth to minister. Now the interest in rural 
development continues and new efforts are being 
made to provide special training suited to the needs 
of those who are to minister to rural people. 

In this article the spiritual needs of the rural 
community will not be considered, although they 
are in the ultimate sense inseparable from other 
aspects of human welfare. Rather, it will present 
some of the needs generally referred to as “material 
needs” which come within the scope of activities for 
which the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
some degree of responsibility or official interest. 

In a recent statement before a committee of the 
Congress, Secretary Brannan expressed some 
thoughts which can well serve as our starting point 
today in considering needs of rural people. The 
Secretary said: 

“Farm families, all of them, are our most valu- 
able agricultural resource and certainly one of our 


* Assistant to the Secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
An address before the Town and Country Pastors’ Institute, 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, February, 1950. 

This article is published through co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church, Board of Church Extension. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The story of a man who 
wants to make the Bible so at- 
tractive that everyone will read 
the truth it contains. Jack Har- 
well tells how Houston Harte 
came to edit Jn Our Image in 
“An Editor Copyreads_ the 
Bible.” 


e “The Church Can Prevent 
Divorce,’ Mrs. Beatrice V. Ma- 
rion’s interpretation of the re- 
port of the Division of Chris- 
tian Relations of the Board of 
Church Extension to the re- 
cent, meeting of the General 
Assembly. 


e The appealing account Mr. 
and Mrs. Mabee give of the 
work at Picalqui, Ecuador, in 
“The Desert Shall Bloom.” 
There under the most primi- 
tive conditions, they are striv- 
ing to help the Indians achieve 
better health, improved agricul- 
tural standards, and, most im- 
portant, a growing fellowship 
with Christ. 


e The project of the Women of 
the Church of the Bramwell 
Presbyterian Church in West 
Virginia. Now their adopted mis- 
sionary can travel with ease since 
the ‘Women Provide Home Mis- 
sionary with Needed Automo- 
bile.” 


e Fredric P. Woods’ “Dedica- 
tion of a Christian Home,” a 
suggested program of giving a 
newly acquired home to God so 
that those who live there will 
feel closer to Him and may 
seek to live more Christian lives. 


e The plans announced by the 
Board of Church Extension for 
their “First Annual Conference 
on Church Extension.” 


e Another Presbyterian’s way of 
using her talents for Christ 
where she is—Miss Maude Mc- 
Elwaney’s unique way of bring- 
ing religious instruction to jun- 
ior high school young people, re- 
lated in “One School Unafraid 
of Religion.” 


e Further information about 
the World Christian Education 
Convention contained in “To- 
ronto Bound—August, 1950.” 


e Cover: R. N. S. Photo. 
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The Desert Shall Bloom 


By Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee have just completed their first term of service at Hacienda 
Picalqui in Ecuador. This is a summary of their activities. Mr. Mabee is a Christian farmer 
who feels a sense of partnership with Christian farmers in this country and seeks during his 
furlough to share with them mutual problems and encouragement. 


BOUT one third of Picalqui’s area is taken 

up the slope of a ravine which lies along its 

whole eastern edge. Some day we hope to 
have this whole slope reforested. But when we 
arrived the barren slope served merely for pastur- 
age for the Indians’ starving sheep and goats. The 
level area of the lower section had been completely 
abandoned with the topsoil removed right down 
to the concretelike subsoil. On the upper area, 
with topsoil removed in places, crops of stunted 
corn and barley were struggling pathetically against 
the high winds and drought. Hungry sheep and 
goats roamed the recently harvested stubble fields, 
consuming every vestige of vegetation, their little 
hoofs churning up the loose sand, leaving the soil 
defenseless against the summer sands. As livestock 
the hacienda boasted no more than three decrepit 
horses and four cattle. 

Between these two sections of land, in one-roomed 
mud huts with roofs of straw, live the Indian peons. 
Each house has its parcel of land, usually share- 
cropped for whites of the nearby village who only 
visit their land to collect their six tenths of the har- 
vest. To eke out their meagre living, most of these 
people depend on work on the hacienda. With all 
the farm work done by centuries-old methods—the 
primitive wooden ox-plow the only tillage tool, all 
harvesting done by sickle, all threshing done by 
treading out with horses and winnowing in the 
wind—many hands are needed. Wages are pitifully 
low; an average for the area is fifteen cents for an 
eight-hour day, although we pay slightly more. 

Below Picalqui yawns the Pisque River gorge; 
above loom the dark crags of Mt. Mojanda. Far- 
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ther up the slopes from Picalqui lies a huge haci- 
enda of thousands of acres, dedicated to the rais- 
ing of wheat with lesser extensions of corn and 
potatoes. Here the hundreds of peons are virtual 
slaves, indebted to and at the mercy of the ad- 
ministrator, who manages the farm for the wealthy 
owner who lives in Quito. Above this again is the 
cold wet “Paramo,” where nothing can exist ex- 
cept the coarse “Paramo grass,” utilized for pasture 
by a few stray horses and hardy cattle. Picalqui 
owns some 400 acres of this Paramo, reaching right 
up to the black crags surrounding the beautiful 
lake within the crater of Mojanda. 

The Indian is short and stocky, thick-chested to 
utilize to the full the rare atmosphere found al- 
most two miles above sea level. A mere pawn 
at the hands of the landholder, the priest, and the 
politician, he has varied his wretched existence by 
frequent periods of drunkenness, and withdrawn 
into himself, distrusting everyone who breaks into 
his simple routine. All wear the typical Indian 
costume, and many, such as those of Otavalo to 
the north of us and Calderon to the south of us, 
take pride in the long braids which mark their 
tribe. 


What We Have Done 


The program of the Mission has fallen into four 
phases: agriculture, medicine, education, and re- 
ligion. Responsibility for the latter two has been 
carried by our co-workers, Paul and Betty Streich, 
so although there is inevitably some merging of 
these phases, we will deal largely with the former 
two. 


























You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Irenenring’”—an account of 
a Protestant religious order for 
women in Germany _ today. 
Vreni Rordorf describes how this 
order came into being and how 
it has proved beneficial not only 
to those belonging to it but also 
to those who feel the influence 
of its members. 


+ 


e The story Mrs. Pruitt has to 
tell in “Expediency—Or Good 
Strategy” of the problems con- 
fronting Protestant schools in 
Africa. In her customary ap- 
pealing style she explains the 
advantages, yet sounds a note of 
caution about the dangers that 
lie in accepting federal aid from 
a Catholic-dominated govern- 
ment. 








——— 

e The united enterprise of three 
branches of our Presbyterian 
family on this side of the At- 
lantic in advancing the work of 
God in a historic nation across 
the ocean. Dr. Fulton gives a 
firsthand account of our prog- 
ress in Portugal in “Hands 
Joined in a Missionary Venture.” 


— 


e A must for parents, “Cincin- 
nati Rates the Comic Books.” In 
this report of a community study 
of the “literature” read by many 
children, there is an honest eval- 
uation of the good and bad fea- 
tures of the newsstands’ best 
sellers to the youth of the land. 


o 


e Rev. Ed. Currie’s sobering re- 
port on what is going on where 
the few remaining missionaries 
are continuing their work with 
the faithful Chinese Christians 
in that Communist-controlled 
land. 

















os 


e A brief history of our 
Church’s work in a foreign-lan- 
guage-speaking group—‘French 
Work in Louisiana.” 

+ 


e Our cover picture—the place 
of meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, at 
the University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Canada, August 10-16. 
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No Obstacle Too Great 


By ED. CURRIE* 


N the Statistical Report for Haichow for the two 
years 1948 and 1949, it is impossible to give the 
exact figures from January 1 to December 31 of 
each year, but the overall picture of the Haichow 
field is about correct. For example, parts of our field 
have been under the liberation authorities longer 
than some other parts. The outlying country dis- 
tricts, especially in the north and west, have ex- 
perienced a gradual tightening of restrictions and 
control during 1947, 1948, and 1949, so that in 
1949 there was hardly a chapel owned by the mis- 
sion or the Chinese church being used for religious 
services. In the north and west country fields dur- 
ing those two years the church workers all were 
forced to evacuate to Haichow. Among these were 
three ordained pastors and all the unordained 
preachers in that part of the Haichow field. By the 
end of 1949 in the whole Haichow field there were 
15 out of 60 chapels being used. By the end of 1949 
in the whole Haichow field only two ordained pas- 
tors out of eight were still on the job serving their 
churches. One of the eight is still refugeeing in Hai- 
chow from his country church. The other five left 
the Haichow Field in 1948 and the early part of 
1949. The unordained men preachers during those 
two years have been reduced from twelve to six. 
With the exception of the church in Shinpu where 
Pastor Kan Rwei Lan is still serving as pastor, the 
attendance at religious services in the fifteen chapels 
still being used has dropped to less than half the 
normal attendance in usual times. We have counted 
the Bible Women as numbering four: Gao Nai Nai, 
over seventy; Hu Nai Nai, also over seventy, who 
was serving in one of the country churches but is 
now living in Haichow; Wang Chu Shen, personal 
worker in the hospital; and Pastor Kan’s wife. The 
picture of the evangelistic work in the Haichow 


*This report on the situation at Haichow was submitted by Mr. 
Currie, a missionary to China. It was part of the Annual Report on 
China of the Board of World Missions. Though his family is in the 
United States, Mr. Currie is staying on to mediate the concern of 
the American Church for the Chinese Christians. 
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Certainly the statements contained in this article 
about Christian work in China today paint no pretty 
picture. Rather, they give to the readers of the SURVEY 
a comprehensive look behind the curtain of silence 
which Communism has thrown around China to the 
real problems confronting Christian leaders in that 
country. Here is a frank, a gloomy, a discouraging 
story of the struggle in which our missionaries there 
are engaged. The hope of those carrying on in spite of 
difficulty and their faith in the message they bear are 
the only bright spots for Christianity in the dark cloud 
encircling this Communist-controlled land. 











field is not so beautiful to look at. But there is this 
to encourage. The Christians and enquirers in 
many of the places still meet together in small 
groups even though they may not have a preacher 
to lead them. : 
Haichow was liberated November 7, 1948. During 
the night of November 6 after the Nationalist 
troops evacuated the south compound, all the 
school property was looted thoroughly. There was 
not even a bench left in the auditorium. The West 
Gate Church continued to use the auditorium for 
their religious services for two months, the congre- 
gation sitting on the floor during the services like 
the Japanese and Koreans do. When the whole of 
the Loa Deh school property, including the audi- 
torium, was confiscated for use by the soldiers we 
moved our little school of about one hundred pupils 
to the Woman’s Bible School building. The West 
Gate Church since that time has been meeting in 
the Woman’s Bible School auditorium and yard for 
its services. Our little Primary School was allowed 
to run until February 1949, Chinese New Year, and 
then it was closed by the authorities. The Woman’s 
Bible School ceased to exist November 6, 1948. The 
teachers have all left Haichow. But I am thankful 
that the church school at Panpu has continued with 
three teachers and fifty pupils. Most of our former 
pupils have scattered and are now attending gov- 
ernment schools. Very few of them feel free to at- 














You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “So This Is Church Exten- 
sion . . .’—the story of the work 
which the Board of Church Ex- 
tension through its five divisions 
has been charged with by our 
Church. 





- 
e The plans contained in this 
issue for Religious Education 
Study Season and Rally Day. 
“People! People! People!” offers 
a challenging word for all those 
wanting to help meet the great 
need for evangelizing the South. 
Parents eager to make their 
homes more Christian will want 
to participate in the study of 
home life outlined in “Homes 
More Lastingly Christian.” Dr. 
Edward D. Grant points out the 
ways in which the Rally Day 
offering is used in “Why Should 
I Give on Rally Day This Year?” 


remncecue 

e Suggestions for co-operation 
between parents of children just 
Starting to school and their 
teachers which Miss Gabbard 
makes in “Beginning Together.” 
, 


e “A Growing Trend in Cor- 
poration Support for Private 
Philanthropy,” in which Mr. 
Marts explains the opportunity 
before every corporation to re- 
duce its taxes by rendering valu- 
able service to church, educa- 
tional, and other philanthropic 
groups. 











+ 


e Mr. Gillespie’s story of the 
thirty-four brand new mission- 
aries who have just finished 
their final preparatory training 
at the Montreat Missionary Can- 
didates School and are now 
ready to go out “With But One 
Purpose!” 














= 


e An analysis of the trends of 
giving in our Church which Dr. 
J. G. Patton has made in “Your 
Dollars—At Work for the 
Church.” He shows how while 
the total giving of the Church 
has increased tremendously, the 
proportionate giving to benevo- 
lent causes has been reduced 
considerably. 


e Our cover photo of Jacob De 
Shazer and Mitsuo Fuchida and 
their story on page 390. 
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his part in the need to reach, teach, to win 


Every Presbyterian pauses during religious education season to consider 





People! People! People! 


By JAMES M. CARR* 


PEOPLE! What else matters? 


The family and the nation, the church and the 
school, the community and industry are all united 
in this common feeling—‘‘People, what else mat- 
ters?” 

Our national welfare, the future of our homes, 
the strength and support of the church and the 
school, not to mention business, industry, commerce, 
and agriculture—all depend upon what happens to 
people, the human resources of the nation! This 
is especially true of the South. Rupert Vance in 
his All These People, a study of the nation’s human 
resources in the South, writes of the place of the 
South in our nation’s total population increase. In 
referring to conditions twenty years ago he states: 

“The Southeast, with slightly over one-fifth of 


*Secretary Town and Country Church Department and Sunday 
School Extension Department, Board of Church Extension. 


the population [of the nation] and one-eighth of the 
national income accounted for 35 percent of the 
increase.” 

Another sociologist of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics tells us that about half 
of the total increase of population for our whole 
nation is produced by a quarter of the nation’s 
people, the people of the rural South. 


Our own people 


Many of these are our own people. There are 
675,472 members of our 3,647 churches. That’s a 
lot of people. A great church we are. Every loyal 
Presbyterian in the South has a right to be proud of 
our progress. We have had a net growth of 218,379 
during the last twenty-five years. Add to these a 
conservative estimate of children in our homes 
and Sunday schools whose names are not yet on our 
church rolls, and we have about one million in 




















You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Tomatoes Grown for God,” 
the story of a man who grew ten 
acres of tomatoes, giving all the 
proceeds to the building fund of 
his church. 


——— Te 


e Dr. Lalla Iverson’s “This Is 
the Victory.” A missionary who 
felt compelled to leave her work 
in China because of the Com- 
munist invasion relives the agony 
of departing as she considers the 
recent evacuation of missionaries 
in Korea. In so doing, she shares 
her answer to the oft-raised 
question of whether our limited 
evangelistic efforts abroad are 
worth the cost. 


>—__—— 





« The story of a retiring teacher 
who has always wanted to “go 
places and do things.” Her un- 
usual way of realizing her life- 
time dream by going to Africa to 
teach missionaries’ children is 
told in “Teacher Retires, Heads 
for Africa.” 








_ 


e Iwo young people on the 
verge of breaking up their home 
who are led to discover the very 
important lack in their marriage, 
“So We Didn’t Get Divorced.” 


~ 


e The tremendous challenge 
before us today for Church Ex- 
tension. Mr. Gibboney points up 
the invaluableness of spreading 
the Gospel in the South in 
“Measuring the Immeasurable.” 
The new Executive Secretary of 
the Board responsible for this 
work in our Church leads us to 
see “The Urgency of Church Ex- 
tension.” 








>——_— 


e Some of Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely’s aspirations for the Di- 
vision of Higher Education pre- 
sented in “Higher Education 
Needs You!” 
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e A young student at Pres.-Mex. 
School who was faced with a 
possible breach with her Catho- 
lic mother if she accepted the 
Protestant faith she had come to 
know as truth, related in “Maria 


Makes a Choice,” by Martha E. 
Taylor. 


a ee 
e Our cover—R.N.S. photo. 
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Measuring the Immeasurable 


By CHARLES H. GIBBONEY 


Secretary of Promotion of the Board of Church Extension. 


We strive this month as well as every month to 
further home missions. Are our efforts worth-while? 


ERUSALEM lay in ruins. The Temple had been 
J destroyed. The walls of the city had been de- 
molished. Some of the Jews had returned from 
exile, but for a decade and a half the work of resto- 
ration had been at a standstill. It was at this dire 
time that there arose, two prophets, Haggai and 
Zechariah, two men of God who challenged the 
people to renewed zeal and fervor. Under their en- 
couragement and inspiration, the reconstruction 
of devastated Jerusalem went forward. 
It was this same Zechariah who had the vision of 
a man with a measuring line in his hand. “Whither 
goest thou?” the prophet asked as he hailed the 
young man. “To measure Jerusalem,” came the re- 
ply, “to see what is the breadth thereof, and what is 
the length thereof.” And, behold, one of the angels 
who appeared unto Zechariah in the vision said to 
another, “Run, speak to this young man, saying, 
Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without walls 
for the multitude of men and cattle therein: for I, 
saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and will be the glory in the midst of her.” 
What was the message to be delivered to the 
young man who would measure Jerusalem? It was 
this: he was attempting the impossible, he was 
measuring the immeasurable. The Holy City could 
not be measured. The new Jerusalem could not be 
defined. The difference was that between man’s idea 
of a restored Jerusalem—a replica of the old—and 
God’s ideal of the Holy City—the new Jerusalem. 
Man would mark its limits, set its bounds, define 
its ends. But God would have His city without 
limits, without bounds, without ends. Man has al- 
ways tried to limit the things which God has decreed 
illimitable, to measure the things which God has 
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created immeasurable. But the truth driven home 
through the vision of the man with a measuring line 
is that there are some things which cannot be meas- 
ured—the invisible, the spiritual, the eternal. 

We cannot measure the remarkable results of mis- 
sions at home and abroad. Such is beyond measure 
because God is at the heart of the missionary enter- 
prise. Such is beyond measure because therein we 
work with priceless human souls. Consider if you 
will certain aspects of missions—home missions— 
which cannot be measured. 


Interest 


We cannot measure our interest in home mis- 
sions. For interest is contagious. The interest of one 
is caught by another and so is spread to the utter- 
most. There is no end to this contagion. It is im- 
possible to measure it, for an interest in missions is 
God-inspired. It is an interest in the souls of men 
for whom God is deeply concerned. 

The interest of a single individual in an un- 
reached, neglected community time and again has 
brought a blessing far beyond measure. One man 
has had a vision of service to an untouched group 
of people and almost single-handedly he has started 
an outpost Sunday school which has grown into a 
self-supporting church. Many of our strong churches 
have had their initial impetus from the vision of a 
man of God. The story reads like this: interest 
grows, people are reached, lives are touched, souls 
are won, the Kingdom is extended, the Master is 
enthroned. You cannot measure the results of such 
an interest multiplied times without number. 

Think of the interest of the Women of the 
Church in Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute, mag- 





You Will Be 
Interested In— 


¢ The pictures and sketches of 
the eighteen new missionaries 
who are going to foreign fields 
this fall to take up work for 
their Lord and Saviour in the 
name of our Church. 


+. 


¢ “Three Brothers and Sister at 
Goodland Typify Youth in Pres- 
byterian Orphanages.” These 
young people are only four 
among the thousands who will 
live richer, more useful lives 
because of the influence of 
Christian orphanages—substitute 
homes. 








eo 


¢ Hamilton Crockford’s story 
“Preacher Childress Recalls Gun- 
totin’ Days at Church.” This 
mountaineer preacher knows the 
hills in which he serves because 
he grew up in them. Therefore 
he knows how to lead many to 
Christ who otherwise would 
probably never have known His 
saving grace. 








+o 


¢ The plans for the Youth Con- 
vention on the World Mission 
of the Church, to be held in 
Auburn, Alabama, December 
28-31. 1,500 Presbyterian young 
people will be able to share in 
this thrilling experience to 
which will come some of the 
outstanding missionary leaders 
of the world. 


—_—+ 


e The formation of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the last of 
this month. Two stories, “No- 
vember—Birthday of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches,” 
and “Foreign Missions and the 
National Council,” contain the 
aims and purposes of this or- 
ganization and some of the 
labors which have lain behind 
its creation. 











¢ One man’s discovery of a 
“Blueprint for Happiness” in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
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* Cover photo—Ewing Galloway. 
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By T. E. MURPHY 


Some details about a plan for serene 
living that astonishes people when 
they hear it. 


niques by which anyone may find health, success, 
and tranquillity; peace of mind and peace of soul. 
And although its counsels are neglected today, one 
of America’s most eminent psychologists unhesi- 
tantly asserts that only in the Sermon are to be 
found all the keys to serene and effective living. 

Increasing armies of neurotic and discouraged 


Blueprint for Happiness 


and acquaintances if they were familiar with 

the greatest blueprint ever drawn for a happy 
life. Not one of the seventy persons I questioned 
could quote a line of this most famous code of hu- 
man relations. All of them were intelligent; most 
of them went to church on Sunday. 

The document they failed to remember was the 
Sermon on the Mount. This Magna Carta of their 
faith has become, so it seems to me, the forgotten 
sermon. As recorded in St. Matthew, chapters five 
to seven, this most notable utterance of Jesus teaches 
not only spiritual lessons, but also practical tech- 


F= three months I have been asking friends 


*Reprinted from The Rotarian. Used by permission of The Ro- 
tarian and Reader’s Digest. 
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people attest a spreading emptiness in modern life. 
That emptiness betrays itself in nostrums, sedatives, 
and exhilaratives heaped up on drugstore shelves, 
but most starkly of all it stands forth in today’s piti- 
ful quest for dollar security. 

Yet the anxieties of average people are generally 
out of proportion to their problems. Few of us are 
ever called upon to meet heroic dangers; most of 
our difficulties are fairly simple: the job, the people 
we work with, the children; our need to be loved, to 
feel important, to be a part of things. 

Why, then, are so many people leading lives of 
what Thoreau called “quiet desperation”? 

The remedy for the desperate life, the prescrip- 
tion for heartache and all the thousand shocks that 
flesh is heir to, lies ready at hand, simple and sure, 


























You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor’s inter- 
esting account of how Christmas 
is celebrated throughout the 
world. 


e The way in which a group of 
Chinese Christians, in spite of 
oppression, celebrated a mean- 
ingful and merry Christmas last 
year, as presented in “A Day of 
Affirmation.” 


e “Who Bears Witness of the 
Truth,” a story of Luke, the be- 
loved physician, who is the au- 
thor of two major books of the 
New Testament. 


e An account of the achieve- 
ments as well as the aims of the 
World Council of Churches, 
which Dr. Visser ’t Hooft gives 
in “The World Council Looks 
Forward.” 


e The “Two Christmas Family 
Worship Services” which are be- 
ing carried in this issue to en- 
courage every family to pause 
together at some time during 
Christmas day to worship the 
Christ child. 


e “What Would You Do?’— 
actual accounts of three cases in 
which the Joy Gift has aided 
older servants of the Church 
who were in need. 


e The story told by a minister’s 
widow who knows the blessing 
the Joy Gift brings as well as the 
“Joy from Him, Through You, 
to’ Us.” 


e Mr. Emurian, who traded an 
operatic career for the pulpit, 
and who has achieved “The 
Crowning Glory of a Great 
Life.” 


e Cover photo—H. Armstrong 
Roberts. 
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In their haste many forget, but we are reminded that people every- 
where still come and worship with the Wise Men. 


Christmas 


busy streets one day in December. She had 

been out of the country for several years, A d 
for her responsibilities in ps a with her work r oun 
on a world missions board of her church made it 
necessary for her to visit missions in many conti- 
nents and this was the first Christmas in several \X/ 
years that had caught her at home. the Or Id 

How eagerly she had looked forward to it all! 

The beautifully decorated stores, Christmas trees 
and lights, the singing of Christmas carols, the gaily 
wrapped gifts, and all the rest. Even though she 
would be more or less alone so far as family was By MRS. H. KERR TAYLOR! 
concerned, she had no sense of loneliness. ‘Those 
who travel in other lands always seem to have a 
homesickness for America which is so filled with 
eager anticipation of all one remembers about 
home that they feel it will be enough just to be 
back in this happy land. 

And so it happened that the visitor set out with 
high enthusiasm to visit the shops downtown, to 
see the decorations, to visit even the toy depart- 
ments and see the happy faces of children examin- 
ing the toys and making their requests to Santa, 
who would also inevitably be making his way 
around the store. 

Out on the streets, however, she began to be dis- 
turbed by the strain and worry she saw on the faces 
of so many of the rushing and busy shoppers. She 
stood for a while looking in amazement at the num- 
ber of seemingly unhappy faces she saw in the 
crowd. Her enthusiasm began to wane a bit as she 
made her way through the crowd to the street inter- 
section. When the light changed, the woman in 
front of her stopped suddenly and before she could 
stop she stumbled into her. Packages were dropped; 
there was an oath and the woman said, “Why don’t 
you look where you are going?” The visitor apol- 
ogized sincerely and earnestly and while her apol- 


‘ VISITOR to the city was walking down the 





1 Milledgeville, Georgia. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Happy New Year 


from the Japanese Poets 


THE NEW YEAR 


The year 
An uncut jewel is, 
Of matchless worth; 
Bringing along with it 
New heaven and earth; 
I long to dwell with God, 
Oh, through this year, 
Blessed with His blessing 
May I live 
A life of prayer! 





—Tsurue Miyauchi 


NEW YEAR 


The lovely light of stars 
Shines quietly 
Where sleep the flowers 


LBS 


Peacefully, 
Before the New Year’s 
dawn. 
¥, I leave the past 
¢& Determinedly, 
ROK To face the future 
7 Mantfully, 
a And bear my hard cross on! 


—Fujita 





From Songs from the Land of Dawn, by Toyo 
hiko Kagawa and other Japanese Poets. Used 
by permission of Friendship Press, publishers. 

















YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Special Season for 
Study of World Mis- 


sions Opens January 1 


Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for World 
Missions January 29- 
February 5 


Follow-up of Fall Pro- 
gram of Evangelism 
Needed As Part of 
Assembly-Wide Evan- 
gelistic Advance 


Preparation Needed 
Now for Survey Week, 
February 5-12 


Monthly Emphasis for 
January—Missions 


“Say YES to Your 
Faith” Is Stewardship 
Motto 


Tithing Is Habit— 
Easy When Started 
in Childhood 


Christian Stewards 
Remember that God 
Loves His Children 





The annual season of study leading up to the Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions opens January 1, and continues through 
February 5. The Church will study Japan Begins Again, by William C, 
Kerr. Much supplemental material is available from the Educational De- 
partment, Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Church believes that each member of the 3,602 local churches holds 
real interest in the way in which the denomination hears and answers 
calls for missionary service overseas. This belief keeps the goals high, for 
so long as the fields are white to the harvest, the Board of World Mis- 
sions will strive to carry the Gospel of Jesus out to these fields. Our 
prayers and our generous giving make this answering of the Great Com- 
mission by this Church a “reasonable service.” Write to Box 330 for spe- 
cial offering envelopes. 


Following the reception of new members during the Christmas season 
as a part of the observance of the Assembly-Wide Evangelistic Advance, 
many churches will still be facing an important part of the evangelistic 
task. These new members must be assimilated, must be made to feel a 
part of the total program of the church. Each local congregation needs 
to concentrate now on this phase of the evangelistic program. 


Presbyterian Survey Week has been designated this year by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as February 5-12. To keep abreast of the program of the 
Church, every Presbyterian should read the Survey. Each local church 
should now be making plans to get new subscriptions throughout its 


congregation during this week so that all its members will be well in- 
formed church-goers. 


The Monthly Emphasis for January at meetings of the Women of the 
Church is “Foreign Missions.” The Bible study topic for circle meetings 
is “The Pathway of His Passion,” John 18-19. The theme for the general 
program is “One in Christ.” 


“Say YES to Your Faith” is the theme for the EVERY MEMBER 
CANVASS in local churches, scheduled by the General Assembly for 
Sunday, March 5. Helpful literature has been prepared for local churches 
and for the several organized groups within the Church. It may be ob- 
tained from the office of the General Council, 324 Church Street, Decatur, 
Ga. Planning now for the Every Member Canvass—usually preceded by 


Loyalty Sunday in many local churches—helps to build for good Chris- 
tian stewardship. 


Planning the personal budget is a major for January in most homes. 
Children need to be taught early that a tithe of their allowance should 
be prayerfully taken out first, and then the balance budgeted according 
to the requirements it must meet. Tithing is a happy habit, and more 
especially so when it is formed early in life. Write to 324 Church Street, 
Decatur, Ga., for tithing literature. 


Christian Stewardship is remembering that God loves us—that He 
gave us abilities to develop for His glory—that He calls each of us to our 
daily tasks which, if we perform them in His name, will redound to His 


glory. Christ working in us to bring in the Kingdom is Christian Stew- 
ardship. 








You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The photo spread of the 
Men’s Convention which was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, Nov- 
ember 4-6, 1949. These pictures 
show some of the outstanding 
events of this men’s meeting 
which will inspire Men’s Work 
in our Church for years to 
come. 


e “The Significance of the 
Christian Mission in Japan.” 
This article written from the 
point of view of a leader of 
the Japanese people shows the 
desperate need facing the Chris- 
tian Church in Japan today. 


e Dr. Julian Price Love's first 
article in a series on the Chris- 
tian home entitled “Marriage 
and the Christian Home.” Every 
young person as well as every 
parent and teacher should read 
these articles. 


e A statement by a great the- 
ologian as he interprets the 
thought of one of the early 
Christian leaders as it applies to 
our world today in “Christ—or 
Chaos.” 


e A plea by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of World 
Missions for the support of our 
missions work through the Pro- 
gram of Progress in “An Assess- 
ment of Progress.” 


e The interesting picture of 
the problems confronting Chris- 
tians in Africa today as told by 
Miss Claire Randall in her book 
review of Cry, the Beloved 
Country. 


e Dr. Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette’s presentation in “Chris- 
tian Higher Education” of the 
challenge lying before Christian 
educators today to train young 
men and women for Christian 
living. 


e “The Assimilation of New 
Members,” by William H. Mc- 
Corkle. This is the first in a 
series of articles especially de- 
signed to help church members 
in their work during the United 
Evangelistic Advance. 


e Cover photo by H. Arm- 
strong Roberts. 
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An Assessment of Progress 


CHRIST... THE ONLY ANSWER 


This motto of our Program of Progress puts into one terse phrase the message of the Church to the world. 


The Plight of Our Times 


IVE years since the titantic struggle of World 

War II! Yet the caldron of life still bubbles 

and sputters. Peace has proven illusory. China 
is torn by civil strife; Korea is rent in twain, har- 
assed by bitter political division; Japan, shocked 
by her devastating defeat, is still occupied by the 
armies of her conquerors; and even in those coun- 
tries where outward peace obtains, the “cold war” 
between Communism and Democracy rages in wide- 
spread political and ideological dissension. 

From the standpoint of missions, these upheavals 
in social and political thought pose a problem as 
great as that of war itself. Old patterns of life are 
broken, rules of conduct and morality have been 
widely discarded, and the world scene is like a 
great jigsaw puzzle, the pieces almost hopelessly 


* Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
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By C. DARBY FULTON * 


scrambled, while those who seek to fit them together 
again all seem to have a different picture in mind. 


The Church Stands 


In the confusion, the Christian movement con- 
tinues to manifest its stability. Anchored upon the 
eternal truths of our faith, the Church has shown 
a remarkable ruggedness amid the currents and 
tides that have swept around her. The essential 
strength of the Church in China, recently scattered 
to the four winds by war and dispersion, is de- 
monstrated in its amazing consolidation during the 
five years since the war ended. The Korean Church, 
all but driven underground during the years of 
struggle, emerged from its eclipse with great spir- 
itual force, crowding its temples to the doors and 
rejoicing in its newly found freedom of faith. In 
Japan, Christianity enters a new period of popu- 
larity, with a vast movement of youth toward the 
Church. 

Born two thousand years ago under conflict, the 
Church is demonstrating all over the world the per- 
manence of its foundations. This is no time to hesi- 
tate or falter; but, rather, to lay hold afresh on the 
boundless resources of the living Christ. 


The Church Girds Herself 


The Program of Progress is the Church summon- 
ing herself to new faith and activity. It is a bugle 
call to a spiritual awakening. In the words of Dr. 
LeRoy P. Burney, the director, it is no new organ- 













ization or agency in the Presbyterian Church. It is 
an effort to intensify the interest of every member, 
to enlist each person anew in allegiance to Christ 
and the Church, and to unify the efforts of all to 
bring in the Kingdom of our Lord. The Program 
of Progress simply seeks to stir the Church spir- 
itually to do what the Lord would have us do to 
advance His work today. 


The Emphasis Is on Missions 


While the Program aims at the undergirding of 
every phase of Christian life and activity, its out- 
standing emphasis is on the great missionary op- 
portunity and obligation that confront us. 

The reasons for this are plain: 

1. The ominous situation into which the world 
has come by its apostasy from God. This has im- 
pressed the Church with the urgency of supplying 
without delay a Christian basis for world life. 

2. The awakening of the spirit of evangelism. 
There is a new awareness that the Church’s first 
business is to “make disciples of all the nations,” * 
and the enterprise of world missions is recognized 
as the most effective instrument in her hands for 
the fulfillment of this purpose. 

g. The disruption that the war brought to our 
missionary endeavors, and the critical need of re- 
building this service to the world. 

4. The millions who are still in ignorance of 
Christ, millions to whom the Gospel of our Saviour 
is a strange story. 


Four Definite Objectives 


Impressed by the urgency of strengthening our 
world missionary effort, the General Assembly has 
adopted as its first concern in the Program of Prog- 
ress the achievement of four definite Foreign Mis- 
sion goals: 

1. To increase our missionary force to 500 by the 
year 1952. Because of the inroads of the depression 
and war years, our forces overseas had declined 
from a maximum of 516 in 1926 to 328 in 1945. 

2. To raise the annual support of our world mis- 
sion program from its present level of about $1,350,- 
000 to $2,000,000 by 1952, and to strive for an ul- 
timate goal of $3,000,000 for our ongoing mission- 
ary work. 

3. To stimulate the missionary interest and con- 
science of the Church. 

4. To secure a special sum of $4,000,000 in five 
years, 1947-1952, for two specific purposes: 

(a) To restore and rebuild our mission serv- 
ice weakened by depression and devastated by war; 


* This Scripture quotation from the American Standard Version 
is copyrighted, 1929, by the International Council of Religious 
Education and is used by permission. 





(b) To supply our Missions in all countries 
with more adequate buildings, instruments, and 
tools for a broader service. 


What Progress Are We Making? 


1. Since April 1, 1945, 174 new missionaries have 
been sent to the field and 121 have been lost by 
death, retirement, ill health, resignation, and other 
causes. Our present foreign force numbers 381. 
There is a great awakening of the missionary pas- 
sion of our youth, and more than 5,000 young peo- 
ple are now in correspondence with out Gandidate 
Department in all stages of missionary purpose and 
commitment. 

2. Contributions for the maintenance of mis- 
sionary work are static, and the matter of our giv- 
ing to world missions is something that should give 
us deep concern. The general increase in church 
contributions in recent years has been directed 
largely into other channels, and the world mis- 
sionary task has shared little of the Church’s pros- 
perity. Our denominational contributions to mis- 
sions are on a level with what was given twenty 
years ago, though we now have 653,000 members as 
compared with 450,000 then, and each dollar rep- 
resents in value not more than 70 cents of the dol- 
lar of 1928. The amount contributed to maintain 
our world mission program last year was $1,325,000, 
representing a per capita gift of only $2.03 from 
each Presbyterian as compared with $3.74 in 1928! 

3. Has the Church grown in mission-mindedness? 
That there is a greater “world-mindedness” there 
can be no question; but the Church has yet to 
prove by a deeper dedication of life and means 
that her interest in missions is more vital than 
before. 

4. Approximately $1,600,000 of the $4,000,000 
fund for World Missions has been contributed as we 
stand now at the halfway mark in our five-year ef- 
fort. 


Already at Work Around the World 


No words can describe the “lift” already given 
to our missionary task. Apart from the direct money 
help, there has come to our missionaries a sense 
of the Church’s awareness of their needs, of her 
commitment to the missionary cause, and of her 
resolute purpose to set the work of missions ahead 
in this day of unparalleled opportunity. On the ma- 
terial side, the Program of Progress is making pos- 
sible for the first time the equipment of our mis- 
sions with the buildings and tools that they need. 
Churches, chapels, schools, hospitals, homes, hydro- 
electric plants, and radio stations are being built. 
In Japan alone no less than twenty-nine buildings 
have been repaired, rebuilt, renovated, or con- 
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structed from the ground up with money provided 
through the Program of Progress. New stations are 
being opened; a wider proclamation of the Gospel 
is under way. 


What Remains to Be Done? 


Our immediate task, in the words of the 1949 
General Assembly, is “to make an earnest and 
vigorous effort to complete during the present 
church year the raising of the $4,000,000 goal for 
Foreign Missions in the Program of Progress.” ‘The 
sum of $1,600,000 is now in hand. This fund is 
already at work and has brought new life and ef- 
fectiveness to our missionary service; but out on the 
field our missionaries are eagerly awaiting word 
that the remaining $2,400,000 has been given and 
that the order for a full advance has been sounded. 


Foreign Mission Season 


To provide an opportunity for the Church to 
give undiverted attention to this effort, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has set aside the month of January 
and the first week in February, 1950, as a time for 
church-wide dedication to the world task of Chris- 
tian missions, calling all our people to earnest 
prayer and to the utmost exercise of Christian 
sacrifice. Sessions are urged to arrange for supple- 
mental offerings in all the churches, and the last 
week of the season, January 29-February 5, has 
been designated as a “Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial,” when every follower of Christ is sum- 
moned to earnest self-searching, to repentance, to 
new dedication, and to a commitment of his money 
to God’s use. 


What Can You Do? 


You can make your personal contribution. In- 
vest some of your capital in the Lord’s work. How 
would you like to build a hospital in Africa, or erect 
a church in war-devastated Japan, or open a new 
station, or provide a car for a missionary’s use, or 
an X-ray machine, or a sterilizer, or a microscope? 
The entire sum of $4,000,000 is broken down into 
detailed schedules containing hundreds of projects, 
large and small, within the range of your ability 
to give. 

Combine with some of your friends to provide 
some special thing in the list of needs. Write to 
Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, Board of World 
Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, for further 
information. 

Contribute to the Program of Progress quota of 
your church; or, if the quota has already been 
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The great Japanese Christian leader, Dr. Kagawa, talks 
with a young lady who has worshiped in his church. Jap- 
anese Christians such as these are going forward with the 
building of Christ’s Kingdom which was started in their 
land by missionaries. Today many of them supplement 
the work which is still being done by the missionaries. 
RNS photo. 


raised, encourage your people to go “the second 
mile.” 


Here Then Is the Challenge 


The whole world stands in desperate need of 
Christ. He is the only answer. In none other is, 
there salvation, and through Him alone can the 
deep hurt of mankind be eased. Ours is the God- 
given obligation to preach the Gospel of His grace 
to every creature. The Program of Progress offers 
us our human opportunity to share with men the 
redeeming grace of Christ. Through our mission- 
aries on the field and the work that they have pro- 
jected each one of us can have his part in the most 
sacred and vital undertaking ever committed to 
the hands of men. Nothing else brings us. into 
closer partnership with Christ than to join our- 
selves to Him in this work that ever lay nearest to 
His heart. 





MEN WORKING — MEN WORKING — MEN WORKING 









Above can be seen a close-up view 
of a section of an exhibit. Each phase 
of the work of the Church was rep- 
resented both by displays in the audi- 
— and by exhibits in Exhibit 
Ha 











Presbyterian Men 





Random shots depict some of the at- 
mosphere and inspiration more than 
5000 Presbyterian men found when 
they gathered in Atlanta, Georgia, for 
the first Presbyterian Men’s Conven- 
tion held in thirty years. Wallace Al- 
ston, Vice-President of Agnes Scott 
College, upper left-hand picture, is 
shown as he was leading one of three 
devotionals. Banners displaying the 
work of the Church were hung in 
horseshoe fashion around the expan- 
sive auditorium and can be seen above 
the heads of men on the bottom floor 
and in the first balcony. Below, Walter 
Eddowes, minister of music, First 
Presbyterian Church, Huntington, 
West Virginia, is shown as he directed 
the singing. 
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erving Christ and His Church 


Under the banner at the main entrance to the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium passed 
the thousands of Presbyterian men, some of whom attended radio interviews such 
as the one taking place with Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota, one of 
the Convention speakers. A close-up of “Jap” Patterson is seen as he is preoc- 
cupied with program details and the machinery of the Convention. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


SERVING CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


Left, below the luminous sign of mam- 
moth letters giving the theme of the 
Convention, the Convention Choir is 
rendering special music. 
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HE year of 1949 is one of great significance 

in the history of Christianity in Japan. We 

are celebrating this year the 400th anniversary 
of the arrival in Japan of the first Catholic mission- 
ary, Francis Xavier, and the goth year since the 
coming of the first Protestant missionary, Dr. Hep- 
burn. 

Statistically considered, the results of the Chris- 
tian missionary efforts cannot be said to be very 
remarkable. In round numbers, there are in Japan 
today about 140,000 Catholics and about 350,000 
Protestants. But the extent of the influence Chris- 
tianity has had upon the life and thought of our 
people is quite out of proportion to the number 
of Christians. It will be fitting and useful, I believe, 
to attempt even a cursory survey in this memorable 
year of some of the significant contributions of 
the Christian mission in Japan. 


THE CHRISTIAN contribution in the field of 
religious life and thought in our country is note- 
worthy. The already existing religions prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, such as Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Confucianism, had little or no idea 
of God. It was Christianity that brought for the 
first time to our people the conception of a per- 
sonal, loving, and redemptive God. The introduc- 
tion of this idea certainly marks a great, indeed rev- 


*Dr. Matsumoto, president of Hiroshima Girls’ School, Japan, 
now studying at Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Significance of the 


By TAKUO MATSUMOTO * 


olutionary, epoch in the religious thinking of our 
Japanese people. And the very fact of a new knowl- 
edge of Jesus and His significance to humanity, 
whether they accept the Christian interpretation or 
not, has influenced and colored the thought and at- 
titude of many. 

Serious-minded men and women, stimulated by 
the Christian challenges as well as by the agonizing 
experiences during and since the war, have come 
to seek after the Christian answers to a variety of 
problems which are puzzling and baffling them to- 
day. 

Buddhism had called the attention of our naive- 
minded people to the facts of misery, old age, and 
death in this life of ours and offered them the way 
of Niryana, a way of escapism. Christianity has 
brought them a new way of life, a God of love, 
an assurance of salvation through faith in Christ, 
and a passion for social service. 


THE CHRISTIAN mission has challenged the 
Japanese people with new ideals and standards of 
morality, and, by causing a considerable change in 
the traditional and feudalistic ways, brought up 
to new and higher levels their moral life. 

Most conspicuous perhaps of all the reforms ren- 
dered by Christianity in our country is the eleva- 
tion of the position of women. With the recogni- 
tion of and respect for women as persons that Chris- 
tianity has taught our people, the home life in our 
country has been quite radically reformed. The 
very Christian conception of love as taught in the 
New Testament could not but affect the whole 
ethical thinking of our people—the idea of the 
brotherhood of man as a necessary accompaniment 
to faith in the Fatherhood of God is another con- 
tribution Christianity has made to our ethics. 

It is only natural that the work of social better- 
ment in a variety of forms has been initiated and 
maintained by the Christians, for the very thought 
of service can be understood and put into practice 
adequately only in the light and spirit of Christian 
ethical idealism. 


EDUCATION ITSELF owes much to the initia- 
tive and efforts of the missionary leaders in Japan. 
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Christian Mission in Japan 


This is peculiarly true of secondary and higher 
education for girls. In fact, it was they who started 
higher education for Japanese young womanhood. 
Most of the Christian girls’ schools in various cities 
of Japan were the first to be founded for education 
for girls. And they are among the outstanding edu- 
cational institutions in Japan today. It is no wonder 
that so many of the women leaders of our coun- 
try are the graduates of those Christian girls’ 
schools. Seven of those schools, including Hiroshima 
Girls’ School of which I am now the president, 
were given the official recognition by the govern- 
ment this spring as regular colleges with the same 
status and standing as the colleges in America. And 
this recognition will give them new prestige and 
importance and will increase their usefulness as 
institutions of higher education for young women 
of Japan. 

There are at present ninety-four Christian 
schools, both for boys and for girls,” throughout 
the country. Several of them are great universities 
with several departments or colleges and with the 
enrollments of several thousand students. 

But the significant thing about our Christian 
schools is that in them our youth are being trained 
in the Christian way of life and thought and to 
be leaders of a new Japan which is emerging out 
of the catastrophe in the last war. 


THIS LEADS me to emphasize the fact that Chris- 
tianity has been largely instrumental in training 
our people to consider present-day problems in 
terms of international outlook. 

It has taken not a little guidance to lead the 
people of Japan who had been isolated from the 
rest of the world to regard this country as only part 
of the family of nations and to gain the interna- 
tional point of view. 

The mere presence among them of missionaries 
from abroad has in itself been an education to 
them along the lines of internationalism. Indeed, 
the fact of missionaries and Japanese Christians 
working together has been a concrete demonstra- 
tion to the rest of our people of the possibility and 


success of international fellowship and co-opera- 


tion through a common faith and mutual under- 
standing. 

The moving spirits of the peace movements in 
Japan are found pre-eminently among the Chris- 
tians, such as Dr. Kagawa, Dr. Abe, and Mrs. 
Uemura. 
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CHRISTIANITY HAS done much toward the 
promotion and enrichment of good literature in 
Japan. For instance, the introduction and dissem- 
ination of the Bible is of utmost significance in the 
history of literature in Japan, perhaps much more 
than many people realize and appreciate. It has 
stimulated literary activity in our country, produc- 
ing not only books on the Bible and theology, but 
also poetry, essays, and novels based upon the ex- 
periences and ideas of Christianity. It is interesting 
to note that since the end of the war several secular 
publishers have started publishing strictly Chris- 
tian books. Some of the books written by Christian 
writers are among the best sellers. The phenomenal 
sale of Dr. Kagawa’s writings is a matter of common 
knowledge. I must not omit the mention of Mrs. 
Homi, the editor for over forty years of the 
“Woman’s Companion” (Fujiu-no-Tomo). She is 
guiding hundreds of thousands of readers of her 
magazine every month to interpret current events 
and movements in Christian ways. 

More and more of the pages of our secular news- 
papers are coming to be devoted to reports on in- 
terpretations of matters relative to Christianity. 
The Japanese people are characterized by an au- 
thority on Japan as omnivorous readers. And there 
is a real need as well as a great opportunity for de- 
veloping more substantial Christian literature and 
through it to serve the cause of Christ in Japan. 

Along these lines and in many other ways, the 
Christian Mission has made and will continue to 
make a very significant contribution. 

But after all, the greatest and most significant 
achievement of the Christian missionary efforts is 
the production of Christian personality, of men and 
women who have vital experiences of personal sal- 
vation, are utterly loyal to Jesus Christ, their Lord 
and Saviour, and will dedicate themselves to the 
cause of creating together under God a new world 
of peace, love, and righteousness. 

Dr. Kagawa alone is both the justification and 
the hope of missionary work in Japan. But more 
Christians of similar caliber must be trained and 
sent out not only to their own country but also to 
all the world. For on such individuals and groups 
of such individuals of Christian experience and 
vision will depend the hope of establishing on earth 
a veritable Kingdom of God, if it comes at all to 
this troubled and confused world of ours. For all 
these objectives, the Christian Mission needs to be 
carried on, and strengthened in Japan. 










The Assimilation 


tant than most of us seem to realize, is the as- 
similation of new members into an active rela- 
tionship in the family of God. Whereas in the last 
year or two a primary interest has directed our atten- 
tion through Visitation Evangelism to find the non- 
interested individuals and to impress upon them 
through personal contacts and direct appeal their ob- 
ligations to acknowledge Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
there must be ever evident the corollary truth in 
the answer to another question: How shall we ex- 
press this highest acknowledgment in daily life? 
The answer to this question implies for the new 
Christian and church member a serious responsi- 
bility and for others who have been within any one 
segment of God’s family an even greater responsi- 
bility to assist new friends to find their places that 
they may more truly follow and serve the Head of 
the Church. 
In this realm in our own local church, we have 
not attained a mark of success of which we are 
proud, but we are striving in the direction of hav- 


‘ MAJOR task of the church, far more impor- 


* Rev. William H. McCorkle, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. This is the first in a series of three 
articles on this subject. 
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By WILLIAM H. McCORKLE * 


Just as this couple ex- 
plains the meaning of 
church membership to a 
family of new members, 
so are many other lay- 
men at work for their 
church. 


RNS Photo 


of New Members 


ing more of our own people help in the process 
of assisting new people to become a part of a work- 
ing, homelike organization. During the past year 
we have sought to add ideas from others and are at- 
tempting to absorb as a part of a happily serving 
unit those who join Christian forces with us. 

After our new members are welcomed and re- 
ceived at a formal meeting of the session, they sub- 
sequently stand at the front of the church in a serv- 
ice of worship for public reception and commit- 
ment on a designated “Ingathering” day. We sched- 
ule these days about once a month. After this 
public welcome, it is the custom of many of our 
people to greet the newcomers in person. The ones 
who had the privilege of visiting in their homes are 
urged to act as “sponsors.” They particularly speak 
to the newcomers on this occasion. The bulletin the 
following week carries the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of the new members. 

The following week or ten days after the “In- 
gathering,” the pastor, or someone on the church 
staff representing him, seeks to visit in the homes 
of the new members. This visitor leaves informa- 
tion as to services and various group activities ap- 
pealing to the ones visited. Before this first visit, 
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a letter of welcome has gone out from the church 
office signed by the pastor, urging those who have 
been received into this new relationship to establish 
a family altar and to become active in various parts 
of the church program. The pastor’s visit is a fol- 
lowup of this letter and is designed primarily to 
get the newcomers properly aligned in the church 
early in their newly-formed relationships. 

The city is geographically districted as to church 
members and there is at least one elder and deacon 
who are “overseers” in each district. The second 
week after the new member has been received, either 
an elder and his wife, or an elder and a deacon, or 
someone appointed by them, makes another “of- 
ficial” call upon the new member and this time 
some literature is left, viz., a copy of Dr. Lingle’s 
book, Presbyterians—Their History and Beliefs, 
and “A Brief Statement of Belief,” the latter of 
which is published in leaflet form having been 
adopted by our Church in 1913. We find that the 
taking of literature by these lay visitors affords them 
an opportunity to talk with and have matters of 
common interest to talk about in the homes of 
these new friends. 

In addition to these two “official” visits in the 
early weeks of the newcomer’s life among us, some- 
one of contemporary age and interest acts as a 
“sponsor” to extend a personal invitation to 
Church-Night Supper on Thursday evening. These 
“sponsors” are designated and notified by the pas- 
tor as to their special responsibility. Whenever 
possible the “sponsors” are those who previously 
had contacts through visitation. A group of five or 
six new members at a time are thus brought to the 
church in their initial visit at Church-Night Sup- 
per. They are introduced as guests by those who 
were asked to invite them. These “hosts” or “spon- 
sors” seek to introduce the new members to as many 
of the church-night group as possible. About the 
tables one becomes more informally a part of the 
family group. 

Upon their reception, names of new members are 
sent directly to the service groups in which they 
would naturally find an expressional outlet. The 
Couples’ Class, the Caravan or Men’s Class, the 
Firesiders (young single adults), etc., all have fol- 
low-up committees who see that the new people 
are brought into an active fellowship within their 
respective groups. In several of these units of the 
church, “sponsorships” are encouraged for a period 
of at least six months. 

There are several through-the-mail contacts with 
new members. We have mentioned the initial wel- 
come letter from the pastor. Along with this is sent 
a copy of Day by Day, our quarterly devotional. 
This goes out the first week after the public recep- 
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tion of the new member. About three weeks after 
the reception of the new friends, the chairman of 
the Board of Deacons or the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee from the Deacons mails out an 
explanatory letter concerning the financial goals in 
the church program. A copy of the budget is en- 
closed together with a pledge card and the new 
member is given the privilege of expressing his or 
her desire to support the work of the church fi- 
nancially. Church envelopes are mailed out upon 
request. There is no personal solicitation of the 
new members for financial support until the first 
Every Member Canvass campaign following the 
time of their reception. There may be no personal 
solicitation for finances then if the new members 
bring their pledges in as encouraged to do so on 
Volunteer Sunday. 

One of the most appreciated elements in this as- 
similation program is that which was adopted about 
six months ago of giving some worth-while study 
material about Presbyterians, such as their history 
and beliefs, through the elder’s or deacon’s visit. 
Dr. A. W. Dick of Memphis gave us this idea 
as he has been following such a custom for a long 
while. Our experience parallels his in the dis- 
covery that so many people are gratified to learn 
of the historical background of the church in 
which they are newly a part and what they them- 
selves may stand for as members of the Presbyterian 
family of faith. This part of the program, together 
with the “sponsorship” within the individual serv- 
ice groups, we highly commend to all who have not 
tried it. 

In evaluating our program of assimilation as a 
whole we feel that it lacks something in a long 
range checkup of those who have entered our fel- 
lowship. We are seeking now to adopt a method 
of taking a census every year or every two years 
of the interests of our whole congregation that we 
may relocate some in other activities. Our Religious 
Education Committee has a service interest card 
which we are preparing to mail out to the entire 
membership this fall. This card is automatically to 
be used with every new member who enters our 
church family and is to be a part of the literature 
to be left in the home on one of the “official” 
Visits. 

We can scarcely overemphasize the matter of 
making new people feel at home within a new part 
of God’s family into which they have entered. It 
seems to me that any church could well give a 
specific emphasis to a well-planned assimilation 
program which will be a continuous thing. It is 
natural for one to be lost in the general member- 
ship of the church all for the lack of individual 
and personal interest and attention in his behalf. 
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We have found that the more people we can en- 
list in taking a personal interest in behalf of the 
new members, the more likely we are to absorb 
the interests of the newcomers within our own in 
the common purpose of spreading abroad and mak- 
ing possible in the world the Kingdom of our 
Christ. 

It might be well to summarize the steps followed 
in the program of assimilation adopted by our own 
Session at Westminster: 


(1) Appearance before Session—official reception and 
welcome. 

(2) Public reception—welcome by congregation and 
those having been instrumental in establishing 
this union. 

(3) Letter of welcome from pastor, accompanied by 


Day by Day and request that new members estab- 
lish definite religious habits, ie., church attend- 
ance, private and family devotions. 

(4) Visit by pastor or his representative on church 
staff, following up the letter and explaining church 
program. (First week or ten days.) 

(5) Visit by elder or deacon or other visitors ap- 
pointed within “districts,” leaving helpful litera- 
ture concerning history and beliefs. (Second to 
third week.) 

(6) Deacon’s letter—inviting and explaining financial 
support. (Third or fourth week.) 

(7) Establishing of “sponsorships” within service 
groups. 

(8) Early invitation and introduction to Church- 
Night Program by “sponsors.” 

(9) Following up new members with Religious-Inter- 
est Census for placing them in proper channels 
of service. 


Words of Wisdom 


Japan has had her Ben Franklins, too. Read these Japanese proverbs and 
see how near many are to our American ones. 


Japanese Proverb 


The early riser has seven gains. 
Dust amassed will make a mountain. 
An ulcer or a boil comes out anywhere. 


People suffering from the same disease have 
mutual sympathy. 

Spilt water never returns to the tray. 
Clams are not obtainable from the field. 
Where there is no fire, there is no smoke. 
Sanitation first, medicine next. 


Single effort, double gain. 

A new servant works hard but twenty days. 
In haste, one goes in a circle. 

As a gift, a wadded garment is acceptable 
even in summer. 

Snakes follow the way of serpents. 

The parting of money is the parting of 
love. 

Bring up your beloved children with a 
stick. 

Dyers wear undyed trousers. 

Waiting brings a happy day. 

Blind men do not fear snakes. 

A baby’s soul remains a hundred years. 
Crude tactics are the source of a big wound. 
An able hawk hides it claws. 

Short temper is liable to loss. 

Relatives are better than strangers. 

One who has gone is forgotten day. by day. 
The day on which a resolution is made is 
. the best day to execute it. 


English Equivalent 


The early bird catches the worm. 

Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
Accidents will happen in the best-regulated 
families. 

Misery loves company. 


It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

One cannot get blood from a stone. 

Where there is smoke, there is fire. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

Kill two birds with one stone. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

The more haste, the less speed. 

Never look a gift horse in the mouth. 


Set a thief to catch a thief. 
When poverty comes in the door, love flies 
out the window. 


Spare the rod and spoil the child. 


Shoemakers’ children go barefoot. 
Everything comes to him who waits. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
The child is father to the man. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Still waters run deep. 

Haste makes waste. 

Blood is thicker than water. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

There is no time like the present. 
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The slogan of the Program of Progress is “Christ . . 


. the only answer.” In his arresting 


book, The Meaning of Christ for Paul, Elias Andrews expresses the conviction that the solu- 
tion of the baffling problems of the modern world are to be found in Christ—and only in Christ. 
It is particularly appropriate that his statement should appear in an issue of the SURVEY which 
comes to our people during the period in which the emphasis of our program is on the World 


Mission of the Church. 


—Holmes Rolston 


CHRIST— or Chaos’ 


LEARLY, then, for Paul, Christ is the answer 
to the riddle of the world. History finds its 
meaning and purpose in him. As James Den- 

ney once so well put it: “There is not anything that 
can be understood if its relation to Him (Christ) is 
ignored.”! This means that if we would know the 
meaning of human life and human destiny we 
must go to Christ for the answer. And since in his 
life and character the ultimate meaning of all 
reality is found, we shall find, as Somerville re- 
marks, that “to accept him as our Ideal, and find 
our life’s end in doing His will, is to be true to a 
relation that lies in creation itself, and that ex- 
presses the eternal law of our being.”? 

A corollary of this is that there is nothing that 
can ultimately survive if its relation to Christ is 
ignored. Hence the Pauline concept of the wrath 
of God. If Christ is not made the headstone of the 
corner, he will become the rock that falling upon 
us will grind us to powder.’ The love and the grace 
manifested in him also become a law of judgment 
which operates upon those who refuse its proffer. 
To ignore the Christ-relationship is not to break 
this law of judgment, but rather to illustrate it. 
“The whole world,” writes Karl Barth, “is the 
footprint of God, yes, but in so far as we choose 
scandal rather than faith, the footprint in the vast 
riddle of the world is the footprint of his wrath. 
The wrath of God is to unbelief the discovery of 
His righteousness, for God is not mocked. The 
wrath of God is the righteousness of God apart 
from and without Christ.”* With this Paul would 
agree. For Paul did not conceive of the righteous- 
ness of God as an abstract, static quality stored up 
and removed from the sphere of the world’s activ- 
ity. It is, rather, dynamic, active, as God seeks to 


* This article is quoted from pages 177-178 of The Meaning of 
Christ for Paul, by Elias Andrews. Abingdon Cokesbury. $3.00. 
Used by permission of the publishers. 

1 Jesus and the Gospel, page 35. 

2 St. Paul’s Conception of Christ, page 192. 

3 Hopper, S.R., The Crisis of Faith, page 285. 

4 Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 43. 
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vindicate his purpose. But what if that purpose be 
the coming of a kingdom of love and fellowship 
and goodwill? It would seem to follow that when 
mighty forces work against that kingdom in the 
individual or the social sphere, the wrath of God 
begins to operate. Individuals and societies learn 
then, frequently through much suffering and trag- 
edy, that it is sheer folly to ignore the Christ-re- 
lationship. “Christ or chaos” is not simply an either- 
or proposition upon which to base sermonic dis- 
course. It is hard cosmic fact, which, to disregard, 
is to run counter to the whole meaning and pur- 
pose of history, and to invite the divine judgment. 

Further, if Christ is for Paul the center from 
which human life and destiny, and the whole 
creation, must be seen to be understood; and if 
this is the case because Christ has through his 
life, death, and resurrection inaugurated the new 
age, passed judgment upon the old, and set at work 
the power which ultimately will consummate the 
kingdom; it follows that the revelation in Christ 
is final, and the Christian faith can be held to be, 
in an absolute sense, the final faith, and final, not 
simply as a religious system, but as a redemption 
which cannot be supplemented, or improved upon, 
by any source whatsoever.® The man who made 
this point so clear to the church at Colossae would 
have had little patience with modern suggestions 
looking towards a synthetic religion, the produce 
of a science of religions, whose chief virtue would 
be its general acceptance by all the peoples of the 
world, but whose chief weakness its lack of any- 
thing distinctive. Such a religion Paul would defi- 
nitely regard as underestimating and challenging 
the supremacy of Christ. One can easily imagine 
him, were he living in the twentieth century, writ- 
ing a new Epistle to the Colossians, to reaffirm 
that pre-eminent status of Christ which he so 
earnestly set forth in the old, and to declare again, 
in terms familiar to the modern mind, that Jesus 
Christ is God’s last and final and all-sufficient 


5 Dodd, Colossians, p. 1253. 
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Word, that his name is “above every name that is 
named” (Ephesians 1:21), and that at his name, 
“every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” 
(Philippians 2:10-11). 

Whether the Apostle was right or wrong, .. . 
there is no doubt about the place he gave to Christ. 
Look at it as we will, it was a place which no man 
could share. Christ determined everything in the 
relations of God and men; but this, though it is 
central, is only the starting-point. All things what- 
soever have to be determined by relation to Him; 
in Him alone is the key to their meaning to be 
found. All nature, all history, all revelation and 
redemption, all that is human and all that is divine, 
can be understood only through Him. The uni- 


verse has to be reconstituted with Him as its center, 
the principle of its unity, its goal. To understand 
the world is to discover that it is a Christian world 
—that spiritual law, the very law in which Christ 
lived and died—pervades the constitution of nature 
and the history of man. There is not in the history 
of the human mind an instance of intellectual bold- 
ness to compare with this, and it is the supreme 
daring of it which convinces us that it is the native 
birth of Paul’s Christian faith. No one ever soared 
so high on borrowed wings.® 

Such is the judgment of a great New Testament 
scholar. No words can better describe, or sum up, 
the Pauline conception of Christ, the Christ who 
is the eternal affirmation of God. 


6 Denny, op. cit., p. 42. 


A Young People’s Conference tn Japan 





sermon. 
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The leaders and speakers of the con- 
ference are gathered on the front row 
of this conference picture made in 
Japan. 


By IRVING G. MITCHELL * 


A “stay-at-home” Young People’s Conference of the Nada Church 
in Kobe, Japan, was considered a great success. It was held on the 
week end of July 29-31, 1949. Most of the thirty-five young people 
who attended were from the local church with a few visitors from 
out of town. All stayed in the dormitories of the Reformed Church 
Seminary and ate their meals in the Nada Church building, where 
discussion groups and lectures were also held. 

The program was full and rather serious for a group composed 
mainly of high school students. There were some college students 
and a few young business people. 

The lectures included the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
the Reformation, and the Nicean Council and the Nicean Creed. 
Discussions were based on Communism and the Christian attitude 
toward it, and Sabbath observance. 

Among the leaders were Mr. Okada, pastor of the Nada Church, 
Mr. Yamazoie, a young elder of the church who is also a leader in 
the youth work, and Dr. McIlwaine, who preached the closing 


* Missionary to Japan. 
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Through the eyes of two visitors to Brazil, readers of this article will glimpse 
the progress on an active mission field as the authors report 


Things We Have Seen and Heard 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY and DOROTHY S. HABERYAN * 


N sending to you friends at home a message as 

your representatives who are visiting our Mis- 

sion work in Brazil, we would say, as did Peter 
and John, “We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). Surely we 
have seen notable miracles wrought in the lives of 
the people of this great country. Men, women, 
young people, and children who have known 
naught but spiritual darkness, degradation, and 
despair have been brought under the influence of 
the Gospel. Where hearts have accepted Christ as 
Saviour and public profession has been made of 
Him, lives have been transformed, homes changed 
into places where Christ dwells as Head of the 
home, and churches established as lights for Christ 
midst the darkness of sin. It is a story of the minis- 
try of the Evangelical Churches growing up as 
the fruits of the labors of the faithful and efficient 
missionaries of our Church that we would give 
in this report to our friends at home. 


The Church in Thy House 


Come with us as we drive out from the city far 
into the countryside leaving the main highway and 
following the rough, sandy road the missionary has 
hewn out for his truck to the home of Senhor 
Francisco. It is a well-built house in contrast to 
the small poorer homes nearby. The missionary 
tells us that the large front room had been built 
to entertain friends with cards and drink; but just 
as it was finished, Christ had touched the heart of 
its owner and now, swept clean and with a table 
pulpit, it is used for His worship. Soon the crowd 
begins to gather. They have traveled for many 
miles on burro, horseback, or by foot and group 
by group emerge from the nearby forest. The room 
soon overflows and eager worshipers look in 
through the windows and door as the evangelist 


*Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, Executive Secretary, Board of 
Woman’s Work, and Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, member, Board of 
World Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S., toured Brazil Missions, 
August—October, 1949 
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leads the service. How they sing! And with what 
deep reverence they pray. At the close of the 
service, three mothers make professions of faith, 
thus uniting homes where the husbands are al- 
ready believers, homes that will now be changed 
ones witnessing to the power of the Gospel. The 
missionary starts his truck to move on to another 
service, and many of the worshipers eager to hear 
more go with him. The Church in a home—one 
of the many homes in Brazil being used for wor- 
ship and in whose rooms and yards Sunday-school 
classes are held, young people meet, and where the 
women gather in their circles. 


The Church in the Village 


There is also the church in the village—a church 
that grew when the missionary came, winning men 
to Christ or finding a group who had already be- 
come “crentes’” (believers). Modest in appearance, 
still the Church’s influence permeates the whole 
community. Look in on an evening service—the 
room is filled to capacity, every place on the crude 
benches has been taken. and the walls are lined 
with standing worshipers. Light from the “lampari- 
nas” (small oil lamps) is dim, but the missionary 
has furnished one large lantern and the light 
streaming from the windows symbolizes the far 
reaching rays of the light of the Gospel. At the 
end of the service eleven adults are baptized, but 
only after several months in which their faith has 
been tested and their sincerity proved. At this time 
also nine babies are dedicated to Him. These be- 
lievers are changed persons and are now instru- 
ments for winning others to Him. 


The Church in the City 


The city, too, has its church. This church has 
been long self-supporting and is one of the many 
churches that make up the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil. The minister is well trained, a graduate of 
the seminary at Recife or at Campinas. Faithful 
and zealous, he is a real leader of his people. The 
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Left, an “Egreja Crista 
Presbyteriana” in the 
city. Right, students serv- 


right, young people sing- 
ing the Gospel. 


Sunday school is organized and thriving; the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary* is a channel of service. We visit 
a circle meeting and listen as the reports are being 
given and we are amazed at the amount of per- 
sonal work being done by each member. The 
church is not satisfied to serve in the city alone, 
but it is multiplying its witness by establishing 
numbers of outposts in the suburbs far out into 
the countryside. We attend a service in which one 
such outpost is leaving the mother church and is 
forming a church of its own with the Sunday 
school, young people’s work, and Woman’s Auxili- 
ary already organized. The virility of the evangeli- 
cal movement in Brazil, as seen in the growth of 
village and city churches, is proof of the greatness 
of this movement in the Protestant Church in the 
world. We are grateful anew for that fact each 
time we see evidences of the spiritual poverty of 
Brazil’s masses, and we pledge renewed zeal as 
through our Mission work we labor side by side 
with the great Presbyterian Church of Brazil to 
plan for the Church of tomorrow. 


*The name “Women of the Church” is not yet used in Brazil. 
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ing in outpost Sunday 
schools. Below left, a 
Sunday-school teacher 
with her pupils. Below 





The Church of Tomorrow 


In the Sunday schools of every church, in our 
Mission schools and in our seminaries, we see the 
“Church of Tomorrow.” And certainly through 
the young people’s groups (the “Mocidades’’), Chris- 
tian youth is being prepared for tomorrow. 

Sunday morning every “crente” goes to Sunday 
school, if one is possibly available. Parents with 
their babies, young people, children come from 
far and near. Every nook and corner of the church 
is taxed to capacity. Many bring visitors who here 
learn of Christ and later accept Him as Saviour. 
Much stress is laid on the fact that every visitor 
is a potential “crente.” 

On the school campus we surely find in training 
the Church of Tomorrow. Here boys and girls, 
young men and women are studying to show them- 
selves approved unto God. Through the daily Bible 
classes, through special series of Bible teaching in 
evangelistic services on the campus, and through 
contact with Christian teachers and other leaders, 
students are led to an enriched faith in the risen 
Christ and in His power to make possible service 
through dedicated human lives. Here, too, students 
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are learning of the living Christ through worship. 
The daily personal quiet hour is encouraged; all 
attend and participate in the morning chapel 
services, in the Sunday vesper services led by the 
students themselves, in the early morning prayer 
services and the evening prayer groups where 
praise is offered and intercession made in faith 
that God will answer their petitions. 

We have been thrilled as we listened to the 
singing in our schools. Through group singing of 
hymns and through trained choirs, the Christian 
young people in Brazil are preparing to keep the 
Church of Tomorrow a singing Church. They 
sing in chapel services, at fiestas, over the radio, 
and in special concerts, singing with melody in 
their hearts to the Lord. 

And again, we see the Church of Tomorrow 
serving today—students going out from schools and 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


seminaries to visit in homes, to teach and to preach 
sometimes under trees, sometimes in homes, then 
in the church when there is one in the village. 
They return to report on their services to teachers 
and students sharing with each other these ex- 
periences of service for Christ. 

In closing our message to you we would share 
these words spoken by the Auxiliary President in 
one of Brazil’s churches, “Vast areas of our coun- 
try are in deep darkness desperately in need of the 
Saviour. We would thank our sisters and brothers 
in America for what they are doing for us through 
their missionaries, and we pledge our co-operation 
as working together we seek to bring our country 
to the living Christ.” It is our prayer that our 
women at home will be stirred to a greater zeal in 
service as they even more loyally support our great 
Mission work being done around the world. 





The General Assembly, recognizing the character and strength of the forces 
that are arrayed against the Christian enterprise in the world today, and acknowl- 
edging our utter need of those spiritual resources that are available to us through 
intercession and faith, urgently commends to all our people the diligent exercise 
of prayer for our missionaries and their labors in all our fields. In order to give 
concert and direction to the prayers of the church, .. . the Assembly suggests the 


following special topics: 


ae e « 
1. Thanksgiving that the doors are standing open to the entrance of the Gospel 


in so many parts of the world. 


2. Thanks for continued peace and prosperity in our own country and for the 
privilege of sending the Gospel to all the world through our youth and 


our gifts. 


3. Prayer for China—that peace may come to that Jand; that the wounds of 
her people may be healed; and that the way may be cleared for greater 


triumphs of the Gospel. 


4. Prayer for our missionaries, who in recent weeks have faced the risks of life 
in war-torn areas, that they may be strengthened in mind, body, and spirit 
for the task that is theirs, and may feel secure in the knowledge of the 


power and love of God. 


5. Prayer for the Church in Korea, baptized in blood, that she may emerge a 
bulwark of strength in that land and a light to all of Asia. 
6. Prayer that Japan, broken and humiliated, may rise as a new nation whose 


God is the Lord. 


7. Prayer for our work in Africa, Brazil, and Mexico—lands of opportunity— 
where eager multitudes are pleading for spiritual guidance and are being 
put off for lack of personnel and funds. 

8. Prayer for the thirty-seven new missionaries who have gone out to the fields 
in the past year, that their lives may be full of joy and blessing and fruit- 


fulness. 


g. Prayer that our gifts may measure up to our God-given prosperity. 

10. Prayer that God may deepen our concern for those who, out of our sight and 
contact, are allowed to be born into this world, live, and die without the 
saving knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

“HE (GOD) HATH SET THE WORLD IN THEIR HEART.” 
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—Ecclesiastes 3:11. 
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A scene on the campus of Agnes Scott College, one of 
our Church’s centers of Christian higher education. 


Christian 


Higher 


Education 
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The Christian Perspective 


HE highest education is Christian education. 
"TT Eaucation, if it is to be education at its best, 

must be Christian. These statements seem 
bold. They appear to be the kind of dogmatism 
which arouses suspicion as too facile and too 
sweeping. 

Yet a moment's reflection will make it clear that, 
unless he is prepared to abandon his faith, the 
intelligent Christian can take no other position. 
As the Christian sees it, the Gospel gives the only 
really accurate insight into the nature of man and 
of the universe, and provides a power by which 
men can attain their highest possibilities. To be 
at its best, therefore, education must see man and 
the universe from the Christian perspective. 

The Christian faith declares that man’s true 
life is eternal and is to be found in the knowledge 
and love of God. The Christian faith also faces 
the fact of man’s perversity and recognizes to the 
full the tragedy which man brings on himself by 
his misuse of the freedom which God has given 
him. Yet the Gospel declares that God has not 
been defeated, but that He has wrought man’s 
salvation through the Incarnation, the Cross, the 
Resurrection, and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The 
Gospel declares that, in Christ, God inaugurated 
a new order, the Kingdom of Heaven. This King- 
dom is so complete a reversal of man’s usual values, 
distorted as they are by sin, that to enter it and 
even to see it, man must be born anew. Only thus 
can man enter fully upon the life which God 
means for him to have. 'To be content with any- 
thing less or anything different is to fall short of 
man’s possibilities. 

The highest education, then, must center about 
this new life. The Christian conception of man 
and of the universe is infinitely broadening to 
man’s range of knowledge and in his use of that 
knowledge. 


Educational Achievements of Christianity 

Because of the nature of the Christian faith we 
should not be surprised that from Christianity have 
sprung man’s outstanding achievements in educa- 
tion. The universities of today are the outgrowths 
of the universities of Europe of the Middle Ages; 
these, as is well known, were on Christian founda- 
tions. All the older universities in the United 
States had Christian origins. 

Anyone familiar with the history of education 
knows the place which Christians have had in 
pioneering in new methods and movements of 


* Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University; 


and an authority in the field of Church History. This article is 
abridged from material in College and Church. 
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Education must seek to enable men to enter their full heritage, and, in so doing, to inspire them 


and equip them rightly to serve their fellows 


education which have added dignity and given 
liberation to the spirit of man. Many of the revi- 
vals of the Christian faith have been followed by 
advances in education. 

Only less familiar is the part which the Chris- 
tian faith has had in pioneering in education in 
areas outside the Occident. There were Christians 
who translated the Greek philosophers into Arabic 
for the benefit of their Moslem Arab conquerors. 
Missionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant, led 
the way in devising forms of education for the 
Indians of the Americas. Christian missionaries 
were the chief agents in introducing modern higher 
education to China. They were of incalculable 
help in the early stages of modern education in 
Japan and India. In Africa and the islands of the 
Pacific the churches still carry the chief burden 
of education. 

Not so easily traced has been the place of the 
Christian faith in the origin of modern science. 
Yet a case can be made for the statement that the 
view of the universe as orderly and dependable, 
which is an underlying presupposition essential to 
modern science, arises from the frame of mind 
among Europeans which was nourished by the 
Christian faith. The thesis can also be argued that 
the discipline given the European mind by the 
Christian schoolmen of the Middle Ages is at least 
partly accountable for the beginnings of modern 
science. It appears to be significant that he who 
is often looked upon as the first forerunner of the 
scientific attitude, Roger Bacon, was a Franciscan, 
a first-class mind caught up and inspired by the 
Christian revival which produced the order of 
Brothers Minor. Pascal was as notable for his 
vivid Christian faith as for: his attainments in 
mathematics; and Sir Isaac Newton was fully as 
much interested in Christian theology as in physics 
and mathematics. It may well be that Christianity 
was the incentive which led to the contributions 
of these men to science. 


Present-Day Secularism 


One of the sobering and thought-provoking fea- 
tures of recent so-called higher education has been 
the tendency toward secularization—the departure 
from the Christian faith which was so largely its 
origin and its early inspiration. This trend has a 
variety of manifestations. It is seen in a kind of 
humanism which stresses man’s ability and leaves 
out God. Building on the foundations laid by 
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Christians, modern man has ignored or denied 
the source of his achievements. The training of 
the intellect, so he has tacitly or openly assumed, 
is all that is needed to further human well-being. 

As a remnant of the Christian heritage, the 
formation of character is sometimes held to be a 
function of education. Yet, with the humanistic 
approach, moral standards are often said to have 
no absolute validity but to be purely relative to 
changing social patterns. Since God has been 
ushered out, morality is no longer a duty owed 
to God. Love of God as a primary human privilege 
and obligation is abandoned; and, deprived of this 
basic presupposition, the Christian corollary, love 
of one’s neighbor, lapses. The attempt to substi- 
tute a concern for humanity, for mankind as a 
whole, therefore becomes vague and tends to dis- 


appear. 
A Program of Christian Higher Education 


In what shall Christian education consist? Es- 
pecially, what shall be the programs of Christian 
colleges? Today, faced with the spectacle of the 
penetration of secularism into the life of many 
institutions professedly on Christian foundations, 
every Christian college must be constantly on the 
alert to see that its Christian witness is strengthened 
and not weakened. 

Positively, we may lay down the principle that 
a Christian college is a community which seeks 
to embody in all aspects of its life the spirit of 
Christ. In this respect it is like the Church. In- 
deed, it is a part of the Church and is a specialized 
phase of its life. Its specific purpose is the educa- 
tion of youth for service, in the Christian sense of 
that word, in the Church and in human society 
as a whole. As an aspect of this purpose it seeks 
to expand the boundaries of human knowledge 
for the enrichment of the human spirit. 

This controlling purpose means, in the first 
place, the careful selection of the members of the 
community. Negatively it must be said that no 
legalistic measures will suffice. The formulation of 
a creed to which all members of the faculty are 
required to subscribe, has generally proved useless. 
Such a requirement tends toward dishonesty, and 
may even hasten secularization by seeming to 
guard against it. Attempts to enforce conformity 
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lead to inquisition, spying, and controversies which 
are anything but Christian in spirit. Moreover, it 
is highly questionable whether the strict enforce- 
ment of certain social conventions—such as the 
prohibition of dancing, smoking, attendance at the 
theatre—which is maintained by a few colleges that 
are earnestly desiring to be Christian, will achieve 
Christian character. Such a prohibition emphasizes 
externals, and breeds self-righteousness and _ hy- 
pocrisy. Far better results are attained by a care- 
ful selection of teachers and students, and the 
emphasis upon Christian purpose and faith. 

A controlling Christian purpose means, in the 
second place, that every aspect of the life of a col- 
lege which professes it shall be dominated by it. 
Of course, if the Christian purpose controls, the 
curriculum, the class room, and the laboratory 
must keep the Christian purpose central. This 
means not the lowering but the heightening of 
academic standards of hard work and mtellectual 
honesty and fearlessness. Intellectually, the Chris- 
tian college should be in advance of institutions of 
a secular character. Any substitution of pious 
phrases or emotions for exacting intellectual dis- 
cipline is a prostitution of the Christian faith. 
Any reluctance to venture out in the quest for 
further truth in any field of knowledge, or to face 
any honest questions, because of the fear that the 
foundations of Christian belief will be shaken, 
arises from a tacit and perhaps unrecognized skep- 
ticism. To be sure, the intellect which has not 
been illumined by Christian faith and experience 


cannot fully apprehend truth. Yet if, as should 
be the case in a college whose faculty and students 
are Christian, the search for truth is carried on 
reverently and from the love of God, the Christian 
need have no apprehension that what is learned 
will discredit the Gospel. It will rather enlarge our 
understanding of it and enable us to live more 
intelligently in the love of God and of our neigh- 
bor. Of course, this eagerness and this freedom are 
perilous. Man may misuse the truth so discovered. 
sut that is the risk which God takes. 


The Opportunity of the Christian College 


More than anywhere else in our American scene, 
Christian colleges can and should be examples of 
Christian community living. Sufficiently in the 
world to pour continuously streams of young life 
into it, yet enough apart from the world to show 
what Christian group living can be, the Christian 
colleges can be centers of transforming power. 

Members of churches must spend most of each 
twenty-four hours in the world, participating in 
its activities. The churches have their members 
only a few hours each week. The Christian college 
has its members twenty-four hours out of the 
twenty-four and for nearly nine months in the 
year. It can give to them vision and can demon- 
strate what the Gospel can do in molding the en- 
tire life of a group. 

In the Christian college, the Church has a unique 
opportunity and responsibility. 








What Do You Know? 


True-False Quiz on Missions 


How carefully have you read the articles pertaining to World Missions in this issue of the SuRvEY? 
You should be able to make a perfect score on this quiz if you know your missions. 


1. The mountain people of Formosa are very slow to hear the Christian Gospel. T— F— 
2. Young people of Japan have tried out a new kind of summer conference. T— F— 
3. Missionaries travel only in safe conveyances on their itinerations. T—F— 
4. The Program of Progress financial needs for missions have all been met. T— F— 
5. All the missionaries of our Church have come out of China. T— F— 
6. The Christian message is being broadcast in Korea over the Korean Broadcasting System. =T—F— 
7. The problem of race is a problem for the United States only. T— F— 
8. A Japanese boy growing up in this country might find it difficult at first to live in Japan. T—F— 
9. The book, Cry, the Beloved Country, is the story of the period of transition from the old to T—F— 
the new Africa. 
10. Dr. Takuo Matsumoto, whose wife was killed in the atomic bombing of Hiroshima, holds no T—F— 
grudge against America or Americans. 
11. All Japanese Christians are first generation Christians. T— F— 
12. We have fewer missionaries in Japan now than we had fifteen years ago. T— F— 


Answers on page 43. 
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Bethel II Church of Tuscaloosa Presbytery 


Revived! An Old Country Church’ 


N an open country community of Alabama, 

six miles northeast of Tuscaloosa, the Bethel II 

congregation of Tuscaloosa Presbytery worships 
in a beautiful new church building. The Bethel 
Church of this community traces its history back 
through three denominations to its origin about 
1840 as the Bethel Baptist Church. This Baptist 
Church continued with a more or less checkered 
career until it ceased to exist, and a Bethel Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church was organized in 
the same building. After the disintegration of the 
Cumberland Church, a new church was organized 
and received into Tuscaloosa Presbytery on July 
15, 1901. The name Bethel is more permanent 
than the name of the denomination. When the 
people discovered that there was another Bethel 
Church in Tuscaloosa Presbytery, they decided to 
call their church Bethel II. 

Beginning with only nine members and one 
elder, the church has had a continuous existence; 
and today, under the leadership of an active pastor, 
the membership has grown to 120. 

This small open country church has been served 
by men known widely in the denomination: Dr. 


* Prepared from material supplied by Mr. George B. Davidson, 
by James M. Carr, Secretary, Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment. 
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D. Clay Lilly, Rev. R. B. McAlpine, Dr. Charles 
M. Boyd, Dr. C. H. Nabers, and others. These 
were splendid preachers and they served well. But 
their first work was in the Tuscaloosa Church, 
and services were necessarily irregular. 

The revival of Bethel II began on August 1, 
1926, at a meeting in the church in which Elder 
George B. Davidson of the ‘First Presbyterian 
Church of Tuscaloosa led the opening prayer. This 
consecrated layman has served continuously as 
a layman pastor since that time, and services have 
been held each Sunday unless providentially 
hindered. 

The original building was used until 1948, when 
the present building, valued at about $15,000, was 
completed, and it now stands without debt. Future 
plans call for more adequate religious education 
and recreation facilities. 

This is the story of a revival of a country church 
under the active leadership of a layman. Mr. 
Davidson labored in his secular employment for 
six days during the week. On Sunday he was with 
his people at Bethel. But he was handicapped, not 
having full ministerial powers for baptizing, marry- 
ing, and administering the Communion. Tusca- 
loosa Presbytery has recently ordained him, and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HE day I learned that a postcard could be 
TT insted to anyone living in Japan, I began to 

type cards to our many Japanese friends 
scattered over the country where we lived for 
twelve happy years before the red curtain of war 
was lowered. But when I tried to write to Toshio, 
I could get no further than “Dear Toshio.” A 
flood of memories swept over me. 

I was back in 1935, in our foreign-style house, 
surrounded by a high wooden wall, in the midst 
of eighty thousand Japanese strangers. My hus- 
band’s work kept him busy and interested, the 
two small sons were at home in the world into 
which they had been born. I alone stood, like a 
reset plant, doing my best to send down a root 
or two into a foreign soil, but finding it a lonely 
business. 

Toshio appeared at our door one Sunday morn- 
ing, accompanied by his father, Mr. Hirata. One 
glance at them told me that they were not Japanese 
in the sense that we knew them in their native land. 
It was Toshio’s appearance which made me know, 
even before he spoke, that they were from America. 
There was the face and the color of a Japanese 
boy, but his clothes and his way of wearing them, 
the cut of his hair made me say to myself, “These 
are the hands of Japan, but the voice is the voice 
of America.” 


By Matsu W. Crawford, former missionary to Japan. 
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Seated in our living room, we soon became ac- 
quainted. Yes, we were the only foreigners in that 
sprawling Japanese city. True, we were lonely at 
times; I missed most the companionship of women. 
Japanese women were hesitant to come into a 
foreign house and their homes were therefore not 
easily opened to me. One soon learned to accustom 
oneself to strange surroundings, as well as to find 
joy in simple things. The sons were great fun for 
us; the maid, Suzuki San, was a heaven-sent gift 
to all of us. 

It was now Mr. Hirata’s turn at the bar of ques- 
tioning. Okazaki City had been his birthplace, his 
sister still lived there in the city. He and his wife, as 
bride and groom, had gone to New York some 
thirty years before. There he represented a large 
china manufacturing and exporting company. 
There had been three children born to them in 
America, who were, therefore, American citizens. 
Not one of the children had ever visited Japan, the 
two older ones had no desire to do so. Toshio, the 
youngest, had consented to come to his parents’ 
home to study the Japanese language with the idea 
that someday he might succeed his father in busi- 
ness in New York. To do so made a knowledge of 
the Japanese language imperative. Toshio was to 
enter grade school the next day; though he had 
finished the eighth grade in the schools of America, 
here he would be classed as a fourth-grader. With 
special coaching out of school he hoped to make 
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rapid progress, though no doubt he would find it 
very difficult. He was to live with his aunt until the 
Japanese preparation was complete. Since Toshio 
would be lonely in Okazaki, would I be so kind as 
to take him under my maternal wings during his 
days of adjustment? 

It was arranged that Toshio would spend his 
Sundays with us, arriving in time for Sunday school 
with the two sons. Back into our week’s work, the 
thought of having this new link with home through 
Toshio put an extra warmth into my being when- 
ever it crossed my mind, like knowing in childhood 
days that there was ice cream for dessert. 

Sunday morning came, and with it Toshio. When 
I opened the door for him I had to blink twice be- 
fore I realized what had happened to him. He had 
discarded his lovely American clothes for the Japan- 
ese school uniform, the most unattractive garb ever 
to be designed, I’m sure. The blue-gray cotton 
cloth, fashioned into a coat of uncertain fit, but- 
toned right up to his chin with brass buttons. The 
shotgun trousers had a doubling of cloth at the 
knees and seat. Nothing of 
beauty there, but much 
thought for longevity. His 
hair, which last week lay 
like black lacquer above his 
broad brow, was gone, cut 
down to the scalp, revealing an undulating skull. 

We felt from the first that Toshio belonged to us. 
His hearty American laugh, his open frankness, his 
love of fun added much to our joy in having him 
with us once each week. After the Bible lesson, the 
sons would return to their play in the garden; 
Toshio and I would repair to the kitchen to bake 
a cake. He loved our several gestures toward Ameri- 
can efficiency in the kitchen. Our laundry stove, 
brought from Seattle, now stood on a stand of 
bricks, serving us as range, water heater, and the 
giver of warmth in winter. The oven, in which we 
baked the cakes, was a mere bulge in the chimney 
pipe. Like any American boy, Toshio first helped 
with the stirring of the cake, then licked the bowl 
none too daintily. In this homey atmosphere, he 
found it easy to confess his homesickness for Am- 
erica. 

“That Pacific Ocean grows a bit wider for me 
every day,” he would say, struggling hard to keep 
back his tears. 

There was the matter of food, too. “No matter 
what the meal,” he would groan, “here in Japan 
there’s always those little fish with the big glaring 
eyes staring at me from the bowl. I dream of them 
at night.” 

The smells irked him as well, especially in the 
springtime. The tales of old Japan read in English 
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What would you write in a letter to an 

American-born Japanese who was swal- 

lowed up by Japanese ideology during 
the war? 


by his American fireside had formed for him a 
mental picture so different from the actual. In his 
imagination, he had smelled the warm spring air 
filled with the perfume of cherry blossoms. 

“Now,” he said sadly, “instead of cherry blossoms 
in the air, I get only the sickening odor of refuse 
poured over the fields.” 

Early in our relationship, I knew that it was I 
who must work to interpret the best in our adopted 
land to Toshio. I made puns for him to help tide 
him over the tough spots of adjustment to his 
strange surroundings, knowing full well that Time 
would mercifully soften the blows upon his sensi- 
tive American spirit. There was the time he de- 
cided that he could eat no more vegetables, because, 
like the city child who saw a cow milked for the 
first time and refused milk because she “knew too 
much about milk,” Toshio saw too much of the 
coaxing of young plants in the gardens. Remember- 
ing well the times when my meals were one gag 
after another because of such knowledge, I tried to 
pass on to Toshio some results of my thoughts about 
the matter. I tried to show 
him that the manner of 
fertilizing with human ref- 
use was necessary for a land 
so small as Japan, where the 
soil was thin and over- 
worked. Without the use of it, the nation would 
starve in a year. I reminded him also that the 
blessed heat of cooking would destroy all germs. 

Two years went by. Toshio was now fifteen, tall, 
lanky, and inclined to shabbiness. He never seemed 
to mind the grease-spotted uniform, the ugly shoes 
nor the discomforts common to all who live Jap- 
anese fashion. In winter his hands were chafed and 
bleeding, and there were frost bites on the tips of 
his ears. He never referred to the food anymore, 
nor to the customs which formerly irked him. He 
had become more efficient in his Japanese language, 
but his flow of English had slowed perceptibly. 
There were moments when he stumbled over his 
words as if cross currents were setting up in his 
mind. Upon looking back, I know now that they 
were but symbols of cross currents in his soul as 
well. The outward changes had ceased to disturb 
him; the inward change was not to be made so 
easily. ‘ 

He was indignant when he first heard the Jap- 
anese myth of the Japanese descent from gods. 

“Honestly, they said we were to believe the 
story. How could anyone believe such a tale as 
that?” he asked me, laughing his deep chuckle over 
the absurdity of it. I joined his laughter, believing 
in my innocence that the whole thing for the Jap- 
anese was like our tale of Santa, told everywhere 
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: but believed by no one except children and in- 
nocents. How little we both understood. 

War had been raging with China for months 
now. Our discussions about the “Incident” (as it 
was called in Japan) were frank and sympathetic 
toward the Chinese. We agreed that the sentence 
learned by rote by all students in the country was 
twaddle in its finest sense. Said they, “We must 
fight to preserve the peace in East Asia.” If one 
turned suddenly and said to a Japanese, “Peace and 
war are opposite terms. How then may war be used 
to keep a peace?” the one questioned, thrown com- 
pletely off base, would scratch his head and mum- 
ble, “Sa-a-a.” They accepted thoughts handed down 
by their leaders without question. I was happy to 
have Toshio agree with me on every point. 

There came a day when Toshio arrived with a 
deep smoldering question in his big brown eyes. 

“What must I do now?” he asked me. “Yester- 
day the whole school was marched to a shrine for 
worship. We were told to remove our caps and 
bow in worship. Evidently they do want us to be- 
lieve that tommyrot about the sun goddess and 
our ancestors. I could think of nothing to do but 
follow order. In my heart I kept saying, ‘I bow 
my head but not my heart. That belongs to God.’ ” 

I had wondered how Toshio would feel about the 
question of shrine worship which was being made 
compulsory for all Japanese students. As he voiced 
his displeasure, I realized that together we were 
treading upon quicksand. As a guest of a nation 
at war, one must indeed be as wise as a serpent 
and as harmless as a dove. 

“Suppose,” I advised him, “you go to our super- 
intendent and frankly state your case. That is the 
way we would do it in America where thoughts are 
respected. He ought to understand how you feel 
about it. After all, you are an American citizen.” 
Toshio agreed to follow my advice. 

Weeks passed before Toshio came to us again. 
Notes came instead, saying that school duties were 
more demanding, and on Sundays there were pro- 
grams held at the schools which he was compelled 
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to attend in the Spiritual Mobilization Program 
of the country. When next he did appear at the 
house, there was a veil of reserve between us, fur- 
tiveness was about him like a cloak. I tried to dispel 
such an atmosphere, but all my efforts went unre- 
warded. When I asked him about the interview with 
the school superintendent, his answer was vague and 
unsatisfactory. He seemed afraid to speak of it. Then, 
I was hurt by it; now, when it is too late, I realize 
that my American advice had taken him right into 
the arms of an octopus. He had but bared his soul 
to receive in return a deluge of “spiritual” teach- 
ings. The Japanese way of life, Japanese Bushido, 
their philosophy, had been poured over him, along 
with threats and advice, so much so that he could 
not again be freely American while in Japan. I 
felt smothered at the thought. 

After that, when he came, which was seldom, it 
was as if a great shadow lay between us. Our dis- 
cussions which were once so free, so endless, now 
flickered and died in the thin air of fear. Each of 
us was afraid to speak his thoughts. 

When Uncle Sam lifted his voice to call home his 
scattered children, I enquired if ‘Toshio had been 
included in the call. He had been, but no response 
came from him. He did not appear the night that 
all of us gathered at the American consulate. Did 
he want to come? Were the Japanese coils drawn too 
tightly about him for him to escape them? What 
was the meaning of that last small note so hurriedly 
written? “Good-by, I’m sorry not to see you again, 
but I could not. Good-by, good-by.”” Toshio! I had 
wept over that note—it seemed then so heavy with 
meaning, and it still does. 

Somewhere in that far-flung battle line of Japan, 
Toshio’s young life was engaged. It may have been 


snuffed out in the ocean or jungle; or it may be 


that, now that the hell of war is over, he is at home, 
again facing changes and reorientation. There is 
so much to say to him, so much to ask him.—So 
I sat and held the card with “Dear Toshio” on it, 
and wondered who is going to help him find a new 
way of life and a new loyalty. 
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now the Minutes of the Assembly list Rev. George 
B. Davidson as pastor of this revived open country 
church. 

“Everybody who comes to Sunday school stays 
for church. On an average Sunday, about 100 
people are present.” 
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“There is a large group of young people and a 
Youth Fellowship is being organized.” 

“There is plenty of enthusiasm.” 

These statements, together with definite plans 
under way for strengthening the program of the 
church, mean that the future of Bethel II is bright. 
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Marriage and the Christian Home 
Part I - Looking to Marriage 


HAT is your definition of love? When 

young people are looking forward to mar- 

riage and the building of a home, they need 
to discover from a Christian point of view the mean- 
ing of being in love. Entirely too many people de- 
fine love in some terms of getting what they want. 
It becomes little more than a desire for self-centered 
satisfaction. ‘The question to be answered here then 
is whether there is anything different about’ love 
and romance when one is a Christian. 


What about This Pagan Idea—GET? 


It would be rather difficult for modern young 
people not to have an idea of love more pagan 
than Christian. The movies, current literature, and 
radio serials have been shaping our ideas of love 
far more than we know. The ideas of “getting your 
man”; “finding the girl who can make me the hap- 
piest and whose glamour makes all the other men 
jealous”; or “looking for the guy who can make 
love like the latest, most popular movie star” may 
all be said humorously enough, but such expres- 
sions do indicate a prevalent attitude toward love. 
What is likely to happen in marriage if a girl con- 
tinues to think she should have the Hollywood idea 
of romance all her married life? Would hers be a 
self-centered love or a self-giving love? What would 
that attitude do to her marriage? 


What about the boy who regards love as personal 
satisfaction, even if on a higher level than purely 
physical? What kind of marriage will his be? 

We have to face the fact that it is more pagan 
than Christian to present love as a purely romantic, 
breathless fate that hits you when you least ex- 
pect it and leaves you paralyzed in its grip, leading 
to a short, devastating courtship that falls all out 
of breath on the marriage altar. 

We are not against romance and we recognize 
that all true love has romance in it, with all its 
magic touch of awe and mystery, glamour of the 
unusual, and thrill of surprise. Its expression of 
pent-up longings that spring to the surface add ex- 
citement to our days. But this element of romance 
can be overdone. We are surrounded by expressions 
of it that are often nothing more than cheap sen- 
timentality. Or it is often expressed in ways that 
are uncouth, or even immoral. 

For some young people romance has come to 
mean nothing more than a glorified necking party. 
We need to realize that romance of itself means lit- 
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This article is the first in a series by Dr. Julian Price Love 
on “Marriage and the Christian Home.” This series should 
be interesting to all young people who are considering mar- 
riage in the near future or in years to come. It will also be 
helpful for parents and teachers of youth who are eager 
to guide them along paths of Christian choice in this all-im- 
portant step in life. Dr. Love presents here the foundations 
of a Christian home from a Biblical point of view. This is an 
interesting and different approach from the usual one made 
to this subject. Dr. Love is professor of Biblical Theology 
at the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. These articles were originally published in the maga- 
zine, This Generation, by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
and are used by permission of the author and the editors of 
This Generation. 





tle. It is soon over and its leaves fade just when some- 
thing bright and gay is needed. The pagan idea of 
love is usually purely romantic. Romantic love is 
like a rapidly growing vine in the heavy rains of 
springtime. It soon grows wild unless it is trimmed 
back, and it is worth little when the hot, dry days 
come unless it is well rooted in the soil that is pre- 
pared to nourish it. 

The pagan idea of love also assumes that when- 
ever two people of the opposite sex take an inter- 
est in each other, romance is brewing. The main 
point is that in the end pagan love equals “I want 
to get something.” Carried to its logical conclusion, 
it always demands it. Let us then turn to the other 
side of the picture to see what more there should 
be when a Christian young woman and young man 
are in love. 


The Christian’s Idea of Love—GIVE 


By reading the thirteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians the Christian will find the elements in love 
as pictured there to be quite different from love as 
discussed in a girls’ dormitory or in the men’s locker 
rooms at school. True love of a young man and a 
young woman must be in keeping with this pat- 
tern if it is really Christian. 


How Do We Get That Way? 


The kind of Christian love we have been talking 
about does not come on a blind date, although it 
could conceivably begin there. The point is, you 
don’t fall into it, you grow into it. It does not hap- 
pen “the moment I saw you standing there.” In 
back of it must be something more constant than 
amorous affection, or it will not last. 

An elderly woman of rare wit and charm, whose 
marriage had been marked by all her friends as 
one in which husband and wife had deep and gen- 
uine love, said: “I think that the chief reason that 
R. and I have had such a satisfying life together 
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is that our love was grounded in friendship.” 

When she was asked for further explanation, 
she went on: “Before we ever knew we were in love, 
we were good friends. Indeed, we were friends for 
some time before we woke up to the fact that we 
were in love with each other.” 

That is the secret of an abiding affection. It is 
grounded in friendship. These two elderly people 
had grown old gracefully and in a constantly deep- 
ening love for each other, because they had begun 
as true friends. They had learned to know each 
other. They had come to understand each other’s 
likes and dislikes; they had realized their sharing 
of common ideals in life; they had enjoyed each 
other’s companionship—all this before the spark 
of romance had touched their friendship. When 
love came, it was Christian love, the love of self- 
giving, because as friends they had first given their 
understanding to each other. 

We fail to realize the time that it takes for true 
love to grow along with romance. Hurried matches 
are unfair; they give no place to friendship in the 
development of love. They do not allow opportun- 
ity for true understanding to mature. While un- 
necessary delay may mean needless trial, the rush 
into matrimony under the quick, romantic impulse 
is far more unfair to the basic meanings of life. 


“Gruesome Twosome”—or Many Friends 


One way in which young people may grow into 
love instead of falling into it is to use this time of 
youth before marriage to get to know many of the 
opposite sex. 

The young person who, early in high school, 
settles down to one of these exclusive relationships, 
sometimes referred to as “a gruesome twosome,” is 
missing the best chance of a lifetime to make a lot of 
friends with those of the opposite sex. The wider 
the experience of friendships at this time in one’s 
life the greater will be the knowledge and under- 
standing between the sexes and the greater the pos- 
sibility of a marriage based on understanding and 
true love. The wider friendships also give a broader 
and sounder basis for judgment and comparison. 

Now it is also true, of course, that not every 
friendship between the sexes is going to ripen into 
romance. And this is just the point young people 
need to see. Everyone should have some friends 
who are very close and with whom intimate 
thoughts about the deep things of life may be 
shared. 

Boys and girls ought to be free to form open, 
frank, and rich friendships with each other, know- 
ing full well that they will result in nothing more. 

Friendships need cultivation in early life—friend-* 
ships of all kinds. Many friendships may have in 
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them Christian love in the sense of unselfish de- 
votion. When one such friendship sparkles with 
the added element of romance, together with Chris- 
tian love, well and good. 


Love Is Not “Necking” 


An understanding of the relation between friend- 
ship and love will do much to change the practices 
and even the vocabulary of our everyday lives. To 
some young people, “love” is whatever the current 
slang for “necking” happens to be, simply because 
they cannot think of a date without some impulse 
to physical nearness as the basis of getting together. 

Young people whose Christian heritage really 
means something to them are not going to cheapen 
their lives this way. Guarding against loose rela- 
tions in the days of friendship and of courtship 
ought not to seem prim or out of date. If the friend- 
ship basis in life means something real and if the 
Christian ideal of love is the only kind of love that 
survives, young people are not going to engage in 
indiscriminate petting and “necking.” This is not 
the way to develop real friendship. 

The element of freshness and surprise, to say 
nothing of the singleness of affection, goes out of 
life when romantic attitudes become commonplace 
or are expected with every date. The possibility 
for warmhearted, cordial friendship is out. The finer 
meanings of association are obscured, and the real 
possibilities of companionship go unexplored. Soon 
the relationship becomes nothing more than an ar- 
tificial stimulus of a forced affection. Often it be- 
comes something distasteful to both parties but a 
pattern in which they seem caught—unable to 
break through it to something real. 


It’s Not So Easy 


How shall a Christian young person learn to 
practice the finest relations with one of the oppo- 
site sex? All of us realize that it is not always so 
easy to attain this Christian ideal of love and friend- 
ship. Allowing for many valid criticisms of the well- 
known Kinsey Report, the Church is faced with 
the fact that young people need more help than 
just admonitions and the highlighting of Chris- 
tian concepts. We must help them face the fact 
that our ways are not God’s ways or our love His 
love unless He has come into our lives to transform 
our love. This is another way of saying that we 
need desperately to have God’s power in our lives 
if we ever hope to attain the Christian ideal of love 
in our relationships with those of the opposite sex. 

Roy A. Burkhart, in an article, “The Church 
Can Answer the Kinsey Report,” states that this 
report is a definite challenge to the Christian 
Church. He points to the need of helping our 
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young people before they get married to “. . . un- 
derstand the urges that bring manhood to the boy, 
womanhood to the girl.”” We must make clear that 
‘“... these urges . . . are related to the rare and 
wonderful privilege of two who are married to 
share with the Creator in bringing new life into the 
world.” This he says is “. . . to see sex as God 
planned it and it has developed in the long evolu- 
tion of the ages.”’ 

We can help young people to understand the 
function of these God-given urges and to want to 
express them in harmony with the will of God. 


Talking Things Over 


The Christian young person is not going to be- 
come engaged quickly or easily, but when he does, 
he is going to make the most of it in coming to ap- 
preciate the one he loves. Then is the time—not 
after marriage—to talk things over that matter 
most, to share with the other party, without any 
concealing, just what your reasons for living are, 
just what you want to be and do, and why; to dis- 
cuss such matters as budgets, favorite pastimes, 
books and magazines; to examine the question of 
further education and what it will mean to a pos- 
sible delay in marriage; to decide what the church 
relationship is to be; to face the meaning of a home 
and the hope of children—in short, to become one 
in spirit, as far as that may be with two people who 
do not live together. 

The number of young people who marry with- 
out really knowing each other is alarming. Divorce 
occurs readily with many of them, because they 
have really been divorced in attitudes all along; 
thus, they have never been united. A large measure 
of union ought to come in this growth of friend- 
ship and love before the marriage takes place. When 
this union in love by which they give themselves 
to each other actually occurs, the Christian ideal 
of marriage has already been accomplished in the 
heart. 

The associations of the boy and girl who are not 
looking for the artificial stimulus of a forced affec- 
tion, but who have eagerly adventured in the ways 
of Christian friendship will lead them to a love that 
“does not insist on its own way,” that “does not re- 
joice at wrong, but rejoices in the right,” the love 
that “never ends.” (I Corinthians 13:5-8.)* 


It’s Not Strictly Private 


Marriage is not alone the private business of the 
two young people who plan to enter into it. The 
(Continued on page 42) 


* This quotation from the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is copyrighted, 1946, by the International Council of 
Religious Education and is used by permission. 
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“... We Beeng Many Are One...” 


A description of the many different girls who are preparing together at 
A.TS. to serve their Master 


a director of religious education?” asked 
Betty suddenly, interrupting her room- 
mate’s study of Genesis. 

“Who is a licensed pilot?” demanded Helen, “and 
pilot of what?” 

“Sue is,” was the reply. “I just heard about it 
today. She can fly a plane; and Polly was a cartog- 
rapher before she came to A.T.S. I'll bet you don’t 
know what that is.” 

“Oh, yes, I do know,” cried Helen triumphantly, 
“Polly helped me make some maps to use in my 
field work. Knowing how to draw maps is a won- 
derful asset for a D.R.E,” she continued thought- 
fully, “but I don’t know about flying a plane. It 
might help if you were a missionary somewhere.” 

“I don’t have any exciting accomplishments,” 
sighed Betty rather forlornly. “You can sing and 
play, but I was just a math major in college.” 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Helen, “God can use any 
skill or talent. Who knows but that your math, or 
Anne’s art, or Mary’s occupational therapy may 
help to reach some person that might not be reached 
in any other way.” 

“You may be right,” replied Betty. “Isn’t it in- 
teresting to discover what a mixture we are here 
at A.T.S.? Yet we all came for one purpose, to pre- 
pare ourselves for more effective Christian service, 
for work somewhere in God’s Kingdom.” 

This conversation reveals only a few of the in- 
teresting facts about some of the 121 students en- 
rolled this year at the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School in Richmond, Virginia. These students 
come from twenty states, mostly southern and 
southeastern, but Ohio, California, and New Mex- 
ico are represented by one student each. The state 
sending the largest number is Virginia with twenty- 
one enrolled. North Carolina comes next with nine- 
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A.T.S. students representing foreign coun- 
tries. Standing, left to right: Helga Letz- 
mann, Germany; Charlotte Taylor, mis- 
sionary to Brazil; Margaret Shelby, mis- 
sionary to Mexico; seated: Margarete 
Hirsch, Germany; Katherine Boyer, par- 
ents in Korea; Sylvia Lima, Brazil; Patsy 
Miller, parents in Africa; Luisa Rodri- 
quez, Pres.-Mex. School, Texas. 


teen, and Florida follows with thirteen. ‘Texas has 
nine, and Georgia and South Carolina each have 
eight students enrolled. Other states are represented 
by from one to six students. 

Five foreign countries are represented either by 
nationals, missionaries, or daughters of mission- 
aries. Helga Letzmann and Margarete Hirsch come 
from Germany; Sylvia Lima is from Rio de Janerio, 
and Charlotte Taylor is a missionary located in 
Recife, Brazil. In addition to taking some courses, 
Miss Taylor taught a special course in missions dur- 
ing the fall quarter. Margaret Shelby is one of our 
missionaries to Mexico; Patsy Miller’s parents are 
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A.T.S. student council for 1949-50. 
Standing: Elizabeth Mattison, Gene- 
vieve Anderson. Seated: Mary Stuart 
Hatch, Laura Sanford, Margery Mal- 
lard, Marian Fisk, Neva Delgado. 


in Africa, and Katherine Boyer’s are in Korea. 
The young women enrolled have come from fifty- 
six different colleges or universities, and eighty- 
three, or sixty-eight per cent are college graduates. 
Agnes Scott leads the colleges in having eleven of 
her graduates enrolled this session. Next is Florida 
State University with nine, followed by Flora Mac- 
donald and Montreat with six each. Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina and 
Queens are next with five students each. 

College honors held by members of the Train- 
ing School student body include nineteen listed in 
Who’s Who in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties, two members of Phi Beta Kappa, and eight 
members of Mortar Board. Other types of scholastic 
honors are held by twenty students. During college 
days, eleven students served as president, and three 
as vice-president, of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion. Four students have been either president or 
vice-president of Student Government Associations, 
and five have held similar offices in the Westminster 
Fellowship. 

It is interesting to note that forty students came 
to the Training School following graduation from 
college and eighteen enrolled immediately after 
completing two years of college. ‘Twenty-two stu- 
dents have had experience in some type of church 
work and fifty-five have had one or more years of 
experience in teaching or in business, the variety of 
their experiences being indicated above. 

Besides three branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, Southern, Northern, and Associate Re- 
formed, the following denominations are repre- 
sented by one or more students: Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Christian. 

For this current session those elected by their 
fellow students as officers and members of the Stu- 
dent Council are as follows: President, Mary Stuart 
Hatch, Charlotte, N.C., a graduate of Agnes Scott 
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College where she was president of the Student 
Christian Association, and listed in Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. Vice-president, 
Neva Delgado, Tampa, Fla., a graduate of Florida 
State University, and active both in campus organ- 
izations and in work of Ybor City Mission in 
Tampa. Secretary, Marian Fisk, Atlanta, Georgia, 
first honor graduate of Atlanta Junior College, with 
five years business experience. Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Mattison, Columbia, S.C., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, listed in Who’s Who, and 
with several years business experience. Junior Rep- 
resentatives: Genevieve Anderson, Pontotoc, Mis- 
sissippi, a graduate of Belhaven College where she 
was president of the Student Christian Association, 
and won the faculty-student award as the outstand- 
ing senior, listed in Who’s Who, and experienced as 
a teacher, a director of religious education, and a 
director of a weekday church kindergarten. Margery 
Mallard, Tampa, Florida, a graduate, cum laude, 
from Florida State University, and member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Mortar Board, listed in Who’s Who 
and active in campus organizations and local church 
activities. Laura Sanford, Hendersonville, N.C., a 
graduate of Queens College where she was a mem- 
ber of the student council and of the cabinet of the 
Student Christian Association, and winner of the 
Presser Music Scholarship. She has taught publicy/ 
school music and directed junior choirs for two 
years. 

These young women, coming from different back- 
grounds and localities, with varied training and 
experiences, are united by a common bond, a one- 
ness of purpose that creates a unique spirit on 
the campus of the Training School. This seems 
to be the one feature that impresses visitors, that 
influences students, and that is most cherished by 
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“He that loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.... And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” 


ment of the Texas-Mexican Industrial Insti- 

tute, located near Kingsville, Texas. The vision 
included boys from Mexico as well as Latin-Amer- 
ican youth of Texas who yearned for education and 
for training in the various skills and for whom there 
was little opportunity. It was a vision which led 
toward eternity. When the school was established, 
one of its purposes was to open a new pathway for 
these boys which would bring them to a knowledge 
of Jesus and to an acceptance of Him as personal 
Saviour and Lord of their lives. 

Approximately 2,000 boys from Mexico and 
Texas have come under the influence of Tex.-Mex. 
Lives have been changed by it. Some of these boys 
have answered the call from God and have en- 
tered the ministry. Others have gone forth to carry 
their Christian principles into the teaching pro- 
fession. Still others have become Christian busi- 
ness men, or professional men, or workers in many 
fields. No boy has finished his period of study at 
Tex.-Mex. without coming into contact with Chris- 
tian living, and there is no way of estimating how 
many lives their lives have touched. This much is 
certain: few, if any, of the boys forget Tex.-Mex. 
Down through the years, their letters and the his- 
torical records of the school prove this statement. 

It never was the intention of the founder, the 
late Dr. James William Skinner, to lead each 
boy to a theological seminary. Rather, the school 
was started because he desired to provide a Chris- 
tian school for Mexican boys who might not find 
educational opportunities elsewhere. 

Unquestionably, Doctor Skinner was a dreamer 
and a profound Christian. Formerly a Presbyterian, 
U. S. A., evangelist, he came into the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley to look after some failing personal 
investments. It is said that he lost his money, but he 
found his lifework, for he established his school 
for Mexican youth in 1912 when he was past fifty- 
seven years of age. There he remained until his 
death in 1931. 

When the school was about six years old, Doctor 


Priment. of the Te vision preceded the establish- 


* Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 


Above, Skinner Hall, as it faces the Kingsville highway. This 
is a dormitory, library, chapel, school building, science hall, 
and recreation hall combined. 


Left, Dr. McLane gives an idea of the size of the maguey 
cactus century plant on the campus. 
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Skinner found S. Brooks McLane and offered him 
a job as teacher. He could offer no salary except 
a vague promise of about $100 at the end of the 
year—if that much money could be garnered from 
the bare necessities for which money was expended. 

The new teacher accepted the proposition. He 
continued on the job and became president in 19332. 
The institute is his life. The boys, all of them, are 
his boys. He has watched them go off to two wars. 
He has wept when one of his boys fell in battle. 
He has followed them into every phase of life out- 
side the school and rejoiced over their successes. 
Frequently, he is called upon to help them over 
difficulties. He loves his boys as a father loves his 
sons. 

There is no intention here to go back into the 
historical records to trace the growth of Tex.-Mex. 
The General Assembly acclaimed its establishment, 
and the Synod of Texas added it to the Mexican 
work already being done in that Synod. The Church 
claimed more than a thousand members of the Mex- 
ican churches in the area and had at that time ten 
mission workers to the Mexicans, six of whom were 
Mexicans. In every way, the school for boys was 
a step in the right direction. 

But this new work literally started from nothing. 
King’s Ranch gave the land—7oo acres covered 
with mesquite trees and brush. A mule barn was the 
first building. At night, one side of the barn housed 
the people, the other side, the mules. The work was 
started, however, and it has long since outgrown its 
meager beginning. 

Doctor Skinner and those working with him were 
building for eternity and building with faith. Pass- 
ing on to Doctor McLane his soul’s ambition for 
the school, Doctor Skinner surely left his work in 
“good” hands, for Brooks McLane has never fal- 
tered on his job. Today, the Texas-Mexican Indus- 
trial Institute, unique in its field, strives to serve 
Mexican youth. Its leaders are ever hopeful that the 
time will come when the dream of its founder will 
be completely realized. And that the time will come 
when every boy who applies for admittance may be 
received. 

In the last ten years, one thousand boys have 
had to hear Dr. McLane say, “No.” ‘These boys want 
d only to hear him say, “Come.” 








Above, Rev. S. Brooks McLane, D.D., President of the 
Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute. 


Center, faculty row, with the president’s home in the 
foreground. 


Right, one of the quartets of Tex.-Mex. students. Left to 
right: Noe Castillo, Carlos Buck, Agapito Jimenez, and 
Jorge Lara. 
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As it is, there is space to provide for only ninety- 
five boys, an increase from seventy-five which for 
so long was the capacity. There is an all-man faculty 
for the first time, and a strong faculty it is. ‘These 
men could teach a larger number of students, but 
dormitory space is lacking and other facilities are 
not adequate for greater enrollment just now. 

Through wise buying of government war surplus 
materials, the shop is crowded with expensive ma- 
chinery. Some of these purchases are still in crates 
with no space to set them up. Out on the grounds 
are stacks and stacks of lumber and building tiles 
for future construction. Boy labor will make these 
buildings possible in time. 

Yes, it is true, Mexican boys and girls attend 
public schools, including colleges and universities. 
At Tex.-Mex., however, boys receive high school 
education and something plus. To the Church the 
“plus” means they learn at the mission school a way 
of life that alone will lead them to life eternal. ‘That 
is the important element here. It is a Christian in- 
stitute. Bible study is a requirement. 

Bible reading is new to the boys at Tex.-Mex. It 
rather amazes one, accustomed to the Book, to 
perceive how the words of the Master affect these 
boys, all of whom come from Roman Catholic back- 
ground. They seem to drink them in and absorb 
them as if they were meant for their hearts alone. 
And how very full of meaning to them! Nearly 
every semester some boy tears himself away, at 
least for the time being, from both father and 
mother and has the door of his home shut to him 
because of his acceptance of the Protestant faith 
and his dedication of life to full-time service for 
the Church. 
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On November 18, 1949, near-tragedy struck the 
campus of Tex.-Mex. when the newest and largest 
dormitory, the Texas Dormitory, caught fire. The fire 
broke out in the middle of the day when no one was 
in the building, delaying its discovery. However, with 
the aid of the Kingsville Fire Department, the building 
was saved after considerable damage had occurred. 
Thirty-one students and faculty members were left 
homeless by the fire, making it imperative that repairs 
be made immediately. By the first of December about 
half of the work had been completed, much of it being 
done by the students themselves. 











“And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, ... for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life.” 


A student included the above words when he read 
the Scripture lesson one day. He has dedicated his 
life to full-time service and plans to enter the 
ministry. 


“And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, ts fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 


With his very heart in his voice, he thus con- 
cluded the reading of the Scripture lesson. He had 
the absolute attention of the other boys attending 
chapel that morning. The words were perfectly un- 
derstandable, and right then decisions were being 
made in the hearts of the boys. 

Here, indeed, is an opportunity for greatness. 
It is a field ripe to the harvest. It is the work of the 
Church. 


As Protestant Radio 
Studio Was 
Dedicated 


Dedication of new Protestant, Radio Cen- 
ter, a broadcasting studio on the campus 
of Agnes Scott College, is a happy mo- 
ment for Dr. Boisfeuillet Jones, Dean of 
Administration at Emory University; 
Dean H. B. Trimble of the Emory School 
of Theology; and John M. Alexander of 
the Protestant Radio Commission. Be- 
lieved to be the first group-owned reli- 
gious studio in the nation, the center 
serves as headquarters for Sunday morn- 
ing programs carried by 99 southern sta- 
tions. Methodists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, and Lutherans are the chief 
shareholders. RNS photo. 
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(Theme for the Year) 


A LIVING FAITH— 
1, What Is Faith? 
2. Experience Proves Faith 


IN WHOM ?— 
3. God Our Father 
4. God in Christ 


IN WHAT ?— 
5. The Kingdom of God 
6. The Church of God 


HOW EXPRESSED?— 
7. In Our Manner of Life 
8 In Christian Unity 


HOW CULTIVATED ?— 
9. By =e 
10. By Bible Reading 


HOW SHARED?— 
11. Through Our Influence 
12. Through Our Love Gifts 


THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 








8. How Expressed?- 
In Christian Unity 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.”—Galatians 3:28. 

AUL was writing to a people who were so close to the 
coming of the transforming Christ that they hadn’t real- 























ized the wonder of the Gospel, but we Christians today 
have centuries of proof that the Gospel transcends barriers 
and unites believers across all dividing lines. ““The overarch- 
ing reunion of Christendom,” says Dr. Elton Trueblood, is 
one of the “signs of hope in a century of despair.” This, he de- 
clared, we have seen in a great uniting loyalty to Christ as evidenced by the ecumenical 
conferences of our time: Edinburgh, Stockholm, Oxford, Madras, and Amsterdam. All 
of these great Christian conferences have come within the lifetime of most of us who 
will read this page. A century ago such conferences could not have been held. Are we 
not beginning to understand?— 


Seest thou God’s purpose from the first? 

The peoples to become brothers and sisters. 

The races, neighbors—the oceans to be crossed. 

The distance to be brought near, the lands to be welded together. 
All men one in Christ—members of the family of faith. 


Do we not see the similarity between these words and the word of Paul: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’? Then let us ask ourselves, do we believe it to be true? 
Let us each face it personally, do I believe it to be true? Has my life proven that I 
believe it?—that I am one with all those who hold faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord?—that 1egardless of the race and color and nationality, I acknowledge that they 
are brothers and sisters with me in the family of God, and treat them as.such? 

In the sonship which is ours by faith in Jesus there is no class or race privileged above 
another. Christ belongs alike to all by faith. Differences of race, or class, or sex makes no 
difference in Christian privileges. No one has a priority to the inheritances of God. If 
there is difficulty in comprehending God’s purpose, (see Galatians 3:26-29), in applying 
His will, we do well to remember that Christ alone can, by His Spirit, make the inward 
grace correspond to what we know should be the outward sign. 

They tell us that at Amsterdam there broke upon the worshipers a new realization 
of the oneness about which Paul wrote, as they saw 351 delegates representing 150 de- 
nominations from forty-four countries declaring their faith in Jesus Christ, divine Son , 
of God, Redeemer and Saviour, and uniting in the organization of the World Council 
of Churches. As they prayed, sang the hymns of faith, and heard the Word of God to- 
gether, they sensed His Spirit’s presence and power at work. There came to them a re- 
alization that they were “no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God.” 


“In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 
—By John Oxenham * 


* Used by permission of the author. 































Dr. Walthall 
Becomes 


Director of 


Leadership 


Education 


that on November 1, Rev. David Barclay 

Walthall, Th.D., began his work as Director 
of the Department of Leadership Education. Dr. 
Walthall is splendidly fitted for this position, both 
by training and experience. He holds the degree 
of A.B. from Davidson College where he was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, the degree of M.A. 
from the University of Virginia, and the degrees 
of B.D. and Th.D. from the Union Theological 
Seminary. He has done graduate work at Columbia 
University. 

After his graduation from the Seminary, Dr. 
Walthall served the churches of Glade Springs in 
Abingdon Presbytery and New Providence in Lex- 
ington Presbytery. In July, 1943, he entered the 
army as chaplain and served with an evacuation 
hospital of the First Army from the beaches of Nor- 
mandy to Leipzig in central Germany. Dr. Walthall 
rose to the rank of major before returning to civilian 
life February 6, 1946. At present, he is a major in 
the Organized Reserve Corps. For meritorious serv- 
ice as chaplain, Dr. Walthall received the Bronze 
Star. After leaving the chaplaincy, he became Re- 
gional Director of West Virginia and Kentucky 


(re Board of Education is happy to announce 


and served in this capacity until he began his work 


as Director of Leadership Education. 
Dr. Walthall has had a wide experience in the 
field of religious education. In Abingdon Presby- 


*Secretary of the Division of Religious Education, of the Board 
of Education. 
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By JOHN L. FAIRLY * 


tery, he was chairman of the presbytery’s commit- 
tee of religious education and a member of the 
synod’s committee. He has served as leader in 
young people’s conferences and pioneer camps, or- 
ganizing the first pioneer camp in Abingdon Pres- 
bytery. During the time he was a pastor, he taught 
in the Montreat Leadership School and in pastors’ 
institutes at Duke University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Richmond will not be a strange city to Dr. 
Walthall. He was born in that city and spent his 
early boyhood there. His father, Rev. D. B. Wal- 
thall, D.D., was for a number of years pastor of the 
Mizpah Presbyterian Church. The Board of Educa- 
tion welcomes Dr. Walthall, Mrs. Walthall, who 
was Miss Lois Claytor of Durham, North Carolina, 
and the two children, David and Patsy. The Board 
feels that the work of Leadership Education so 
splendidly carried on by Dr. Patrick H. Carmichael, 
and by Miss Orene MclIlwain since Dr. Carmichael’s 
resignation, will continue to go forward in an even 
finer way under the direction of Dr. Walthall and 
Miss MclIlwain, who will continue as Associate in 
the Department. 
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Useful Years of Older Adults’ 


N interesting project of the Montreat Leader- 
Asie course on “Useful Years of Older 
Adults” was that of attempting to find out 
what older adults think of themselves and the min- 
istry of the church to their needs. 

Each member of the class agreed while in Mon- 
treat to contact older adults and ask them two 
questions: (1) Will you please list the things that 
your church is now doing for older adults? (2) 
Will you please list the things that you think the 
church should be doing for older adults? 


Older Adults Speak Out 


The appraisal of older adults of how the church 
now meets their needs will be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing general statements: 

Sunday school is not enjoyed and is seldom at- 
tended. 

Most women are afraid of what the future holds 
for them. 

Maybe more consideration on the part of the 
present leaders toward all ex-leaders would tend 
to arouse a desire in the older adults to try to ac- 
cept and co-operate with the new. “You can lead 
a horse to water but you can’t make him drink” 
may be true, but “If you tickle his palate a few 
strokes, he will at least poke out his tongue!” Older 
people want to participate. There is a need to make 
that opportunity for older adults in our Sunday 
school and church program. 

Three older ladies in their eighties interviewed 
indicated a feeling of resentment at first, accord- 
ing to the interviewer. They stated that organiza- 
tionally there is enough in the church now in their 
behalf. All three agreed that their greatest contri- 
bution for the church could be made in the area 
of prayer. One mentioned particularly the great 
help that comes from the prayer service on the 
radio. The interviewer appraised one of these ladies 


* This is one of three articles based on a Montreat Leadership 
Course, “Useful Years of Older Adults,” taught at Montreat by 
Dr. Earl F. Zeigler, Adult Editor, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 


by stating that she has a “beautiful serenity and 
sense of freedom and she is living in a world of ac- 
tual spiritual realities where God is.” 

Another interviewer said the three people she 
interviewed indicated that the sick and shut-ins are 
taken care of. Another stated that the church has 
a limited program of visitation, but apparently has 
no outreach for elderly people who are outside 
the church. 

A retired businessman stated that the Men’s Club 
in his small country town ministers to older adults, 
giving opportunities of participation in active com- 
mittees and a broad field of service. Many of them 
are substitute Bible class teachers. A great deal of 
satisfaction is derived from the fact that their sons 
and daughters are growing up in the church and tak- 
ing over positions of leadership in the church and 
community; also, from the fact that their children re- 
spect and love them, and have not grown away from 
them because of improved social or financial stand- 
ing. 

Another older adult, a man, stated that he was 
not aware of the fact that his church had any specific 
program for older people. He felt that the Sunday- 
school program should offer more opportunities for 
older adults. 

Another man, an older adult, said that he did 
not think that the church should single out older 
adults for any specific program. Pastoral calls, he 
said, mean more to persons in his age group than 
to younger people, and he expressed a desire that 
the pastor should call on him more often. 

Another interviewer reported that all three peo- 
ple interviewed by her indicated they did not feel 
that older adults should be segregated, but that 
they should mix with younger adults. However, the 
same people then agreed that an organized group 
for Bible study and prayer—so as to help them grow 
spiritually—would be a good thing. Older adults 
can well be used to visit shut-ins and take small 
gifts of candy or gum or flowers to them. 

Another person interviewed commented on her 
particular delight at the church’s remembering her 


(Continued on page 43) 


Is your church ignoring the talents of its older members? 
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Such As 
I Have 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 











HERE must be a recognition of the divine 

vocation of the man in Christ,” says Carl F. 

H. Henry, in a discussion of the stewardship 
of abilities. “The man not called to full-time Chris- 
tian service does not cease to be a Christian when 
he is not engaged in direct spiritual effort, but he 
recognizes that in his vocation he must yet proclaim 
the glory of God, even though it be achieved in- 
directly.” 

Christian stewardship includes all of life, That 
means it should play a major role in the work 
that Christians do, for time is surely a part of life, 
as is also the talent or the special ability of each 
one. In fact, where would come the material pos- 
sessions were it not for the time spent in accumulat- 
ing or the ability expended to procure holdings? 

So the Christian is expected to look upon his 
abilities and to offer them to Christ in real dedica- 
tion. Living to the glory of God is a full-time expe- 
rience, and it is to be accomplished at home, in 
the office, in the schoolroom, out in the harvest 
fields, or in whatever realm the work takes the 
worker. 

Some say, “I have no talent,” and yet none is 
without some special gift from God, for surely He 
meant man to serve Him. The story is told of the 
preacher who discovered that the janitor had failed 
to remove dust from the sanctuary furniture. He 
asked a woman who was known in the community 
as being a meticulous housekeeper, to come to the 
church each Saturday to direct the cleaning. She 
did, and henceforth she gave of this talent to her 
Master, and the people knew that her work was 
done to proclaim the glory of God. 

Another story is told of a small child who, after 


* Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, 
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hearing and believing a stewardship lesson on tal- 
ents, asked what she could do. The pastor said, 
“Why, after Sunday school each week, bring a glass’ 
of cold water and place it on the pulpit.” She did, 
and no one in the church gave greater service to 
the Master, for this small child truly glorified God 
in her service to His servant, her pastor. 

People in work together, in office, store, mart, or 
elsewhere, soon find the best ways to live together 
during the usual eight-hour shifts. They must, 
else morale would be very low. Here is an excellent 
place actually to give the Lord His portion of life— 
for those who love and emulate Him will remember 
to glorify Him as they work with others. It is just 
as well to remember at the beginning of each day 
that all work is His work, that there is something of 
the divine in every vocation; and to bring out in 
every day’s work the glory to be found in it. “Even 
in that portion of his work that is not specifically 
for Christ,” Mr. Henry reminds us, “there must be 
a recognition of the divine vocation of the man in 
Christ.” 

There is no honorable occupation of man that 
cannot be done to the glory of God. Always Chris- 
tians should remind themselves that their own 
lives become their final testimony of their Chris- 
tian life. Remember the famous French surgeon 
who first entered the chapel to lay his hands’ upon 
the altar and dedicate them anew to Him before 
he used them to perform a surgical operation? God’s 
hands they were. And they were used to glorify 
Him. 

Chief among all the reasons offered for entering 
any profession, trade, skill, art, or business should 
be an acute awareness that God is leading in the 
choice. Such real conviction is just as strong, no 
matter what the choice may be in an honorable oc- 
cupation, as it is when man knows God wants him 
for full-time Christian service at home or overseas. 
For God gives dignity to work and blessing to the 
worker, when the service is done to the best of one’s 
ability and for His glory. 

“Gypsy” Smith, Jr., once asked an audience, 
“How many of you got up this morning, shook 
yourself like a shaggy dog, and went in search of 
your first cup of coffee? Or, how many of you 
dropped to your knees from your night of slumber 
and thanked God for it, and for full direction on 
the day’s work before you which was to be done to 
glorify Him?” 

What do you seek each day? Only hearts may 
fully answer this question—that is, hearts of willing 
stewards of the Master—for His business is to be 
done and each one has his portion of the labor it 
entails. “Such as I have, Lord, I give to Thee, in 
complete and willing dedication.” 
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Miss Wiggs 

The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Miss Blanche 
Torrey Wiggs as a medical missionary to the Belgian 
Congo. 

Miss Wiggs was born in Elberton, Georgia. She is 
the granddaughter of Dr. R. A. Torrey, a well- 
known evangelist of the past generation. 

She received her education at Wheaton Academy, 
at the Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas, 
and at the Columbia Bible College from which she 
received the B.A. degree in Biblical Education in 


Proud to 
Announce 


These new missionaries are going 


to serve 


1943. For the last three years Miss Wiggs has been 
a student at the Swedish Covenant Hospital School 
of Nursing, Chicago, Illinois, from which she re- 
ceived the degree of R.N. this fall. 

For two years she served as a teacher of Bible in 
the public schools of Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Miss Wiggs attended the Missionary Institute at 
Montreat in the summer of 1949, after which she 
went to Chicago to complete her nurse’s training. 
She is booked to sail for Belgium on December 23 
where she will spend a year in special preparation 
in language and medical study before proceeding 


Left to right above, Miss Wiggs, Mr. Bransford, Mrs. Miller, Mr. Miller, Mrs. Reinhold, Mr. Reinhold, Mrs. White, Dr. 


White, Mrs. Wood, Mr. Wood. 
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to the Congo as a medical missionary. 

Miss Wiggs is a member of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Chattanooga, Tennessee. She was 
formerly a member of the College Church at 
Wheaton, Illinois, and of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Bluefield, West Virginia. The session of 
the latter church has given her its hearty endorse- 
ment. 


Mr. Bransford 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
presenting to the Church a new type of missionary 
service represented in Mr. Alex Bransford. Mr. 
Bransford is a photographer and will serve as a mis- 
sionary-at-large. The field of his first assignment is 
Mexico, where he will take moving pictures and 
color slides for use throughout the Church. 

Mr. Bransford is from Dallas, Texas, a member 
of the Highland Park Presbyterian Church there. 
He is a graduate of Southern Methodist University 
and a veteran of World War II, in which he served 
as photographic technician. He attended Montreat 
Missionary Institute in the summer of 1949, after 
which he spent a week at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
in the Visual Aids Worship of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

With Rev. and Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Bransford 
crossed the Texas border into Mexico on October 
14 and went directly to Mexico City. He will not 
be stationed in any one place, but will travel about 
to get a complete coverage of the work of our 
Church in Mexico. 


Dr. and Mrs. Miller 


The Board of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Dr. and Mrs. John Knox Miller as 
medical missionaries to the Belgian Congo. 

Dr. Miller was born of missionary parents in 
the Congo. He received his education in the public 
high school of Athens, Georgia, in Central School 
for Missionaries’ Children in the Congo, at David- 
son College from which he graduated with the B.S. 
Degree in 1943, and at the Tulane Medical School 
from which he received the M.D. degree in 1946. 
Dr. Miller has taken a postgraduate course in the 
School of Public Health in Tropical Medicine at 
Tulane, has served a year of internship at the 
Southern Baptist Hospital in New Orleans, and was 
an intern at the Grace Hospital in Banner Elk, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Aurie Montgomery Miller has missionary 
parents, also, having been born in China, the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. James N. Montgomery. 
Mrs. Miller received her education at Pyeng Yang 
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Foreign School in Korea, at the Decatur Girls High 
School, Decatur, Georgia, and in Agnes Scott Col- 
lege from which she graduated in 1944. Following 
her graduation from college, Mrs. Miller took a 
course as medical technologist in the Baptist Hos- 
pital of New Orleans, Louisiana, and served as a 
technologist in that institution for several years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller were married on May 25, 
1946, and have a daughter, Aurie Hollingsworth 
Miller, born in 1948. 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller will take one additional year 
of internship in this country, after which they will 
sail for Belgium, January 6, 1950, for study before 
proceeding to the Belgian Congo to take up their 
work as medical missionaries. 

The Millers are members of St. Charles Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold 


The Board of World Missions, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., takes pleasure in announcing the ap- 
pointment of Rev. and Mrs. Robert William Rein- 
hold as missionaries to the Belgian Congo. 

Mr. Reinhold was born in New York City. His 
family later moved to St. Petersburg, Florida, where 
he graduated from high school in 1937. Following 
this he attended the St. Petersburg Junior College 
for the next two years. During the years 1940-41 he 
was a student at the Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond, Virginia. Following this there was a 
period of two years in the Army in which he served 
as Chaplain’s assistant. Upon his release from the 
Army, he returned to Richmond as a student of the 
Richmond Professional Institute from which he 
received the A.B. degree in 1947. For the last three 
years, Mr. Reinhold has been a student at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, from which he 
received his B.D. degree this year. 

Mrs. Reinhold, the former Miss Peggy Lou 
Thomas, was born in Clearwater, Florida. She re- 
ceived her high school education in the Central 
High School in Clearwater, and her college educa- 
tion at the Florida State College for Women, from 
which she graduated in 1946 with the A.B. degree. 
She received the M.A. degree from the Assembly’s 
Training School in 1948. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold were married in Decem- 
ber, 1947, and have a son, William Thomas, born 
October 5, 1949. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reinhold attended the Montreat 
Missionary Institute this past summer, and expect 
to sail in December to Belgium, where they will 
spend a year in special language study and colonial 
courses before proceeding to the Congo. 

Mr. Reinhold was ordained in September, 1949, 
by St. John Presbytery, and Mrs. Reinhold is a 
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member of Peace Memorial Church, Clearwater, 
Florida. 


Dr. and Mrs. White 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carleton B. White as medical missionaries to the 
Congo. 

Dr. White is a native of New England, having 
been born in Morrill, Waldo County, Maine. He 
graduated from high school in Belfast, Maine, in 
1934, and for one year attended the State Normal 
School at Gorham, Maine. Following this he at- 
tended Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, for 
the years ’35-39. His medical education was taken at 
the Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
Cleveland, Ohio, from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1944. After three years in the military serv- 
ice, he went to the Tulane University school of 
Medicine where he completed a course in tropical 
medicine. For the last five months he has been en- 
gaged in Public Health Service in Mississippi. 

Mrs. White was the former Betty Yates, daughter 
of Rev. O. F. Yates and the late Mrs. Yates, mis- 
sionaries to China. Mrs. White was born in Kuling, 
and attended high school at the Pyeng Yang For- 
eign High School in Korea. She took her first two 
years of college at Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, North Carolina, and her last two years at 
Wheaton College in Illinois, graduating in 1940. 
Following her graduation from Wheaton, Mrs. 
White matriculated in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
School of Nursing, Baltimore, Maryland, graduat- 
ing in 1945 with the R. N. degree. During the time 
of her husband’s service in the army, Mrs. White 
served as a surgical technician in Oral Surgery at 
the Station Hospital at Camp Polk, Louisiana.. 

Mr. and Mrs. White attended the Montreat Mis- 
sionary Institute in the summer of 1948. Also they 


spent several months in the study of Chinese at 
Yale School of Chinese Studies. When it became 
evident that they would be delayed indefinitely in 
going to China, they agreed to accept appointment 
to Africa, in view of the urgent need for medical re- 
inforcements in that Mission. They sailed on De- 
cember 23, 1949, for Belgium and from there will 
go on to Africa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood 


The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Butler Wood as evangelistic missionaries to Mexico. 

Mr. Wood was born in Elmira, New York. He 
received his high school education at the Cazenovia 
Central High School, Cazenovia, New York, and 
was graduated from Wheaton College in 1945 with 
the A.B. degree. He completed his theological train- 
ing at Columbia Theological Seminary from which 
he graduated in 1947 with the B.D. degree. 

During the past two years, Mr. Wood served as 
the minister of the Chapels of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Valdosta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Wood was formerly the Miss Madge Susan 
Vander Mey of Chicago. She received her educa- 
tion at the Fenger High School, Chicago, and was 
graduated from Wheaton College in 1944 with the 
B.S. degree. During the year 1944-45, she taught 
physical education in the Chicago Christian High 
School, and for two years, while her husband was a 
student at Columbia Seminary, she taught in the 
DeKalb County, Georgia, High School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood were married in the summer 
of 1945 and have one child, Kenton Mark Wood, 
born in February, 1948. They attended the Mission- 
ary Institute at Montreat in the summer of 1949. 
On October 10, they left Chicago for Mexico where 
they will take up their work as evangelistic mis- 
sionaries. 


Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 


From China 

Rev. and Mrs. John Minter and two sons, and 
Mrs. Joseph Wilkerson and son, Stephen, arrived 
October 14 on the SS General Gordon. 


From Brazil 
Miss Bernice Kennedy arrived September 8, Pan 
American Airways. 


To Belgium 

The following missionaries are booked to sail 
for Belgium for study before proceeding to the 
Congo: 

Dr. Gladys Smithwick—December 23 

*Miss Blanche T. Wiggs—December 23 
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*Dr. and Mrs. Carleton White—December 23 

*Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Reinhold—December 23 

*Dr. and Mrs. John Knox Miller—January 6, 
1950 

Miss Alice Longenecker—January 6, 1950 

Miss Margaret McMurry—January 6, 1950 


To Mexico 
*Rev. and Mrs. John Wood left Chicago October 
10 enroute to Mexico. 
**Mr. Alex Bransford crossed the border into 
Mexico about October 10. 


* New Missionary 
** Short term worker 
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The Presbyterian Church of 
Southside Estates 


ISS Mary Hardin Vaught, the Sunday School 
Extension Worker of the Synod of Florida, 
with a group of ladies from the South 

Jacksonville Presbyterian Church, surveyed the new 
development of Southside Estates in the summer of 
1945, seeking if possible to establish a Sunday 
school in the community. Their hopes were realized 
when the first meeting of the Sunday school was 
held in the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Wheby on 
the corner of Southside Boulevard and Arnold 
Road, November 25, with an attendance of thirty- 
eight. Mr. N. E. Fawley was chosen as the first 
superintendent, and Mrs. Eloise Blake became the 
first secretary and treasurer. Volunteer teachers 
came from the South Jacksonville Church. 

A committee was appointed by the Session of the 
South Jacksonville Church to carry forward the 
new work. Plans were immediately formulated for 
the erection of a building. The present lot, which is 
located in a most strategic position in the new com- 
munity, was procured. A prefabricated, one-room 
aluminum building with a concrete floor was 


*Rev. James L. Jackson is pastor of the new Southside Estates 
Church, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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By JAMES L. JACKSON * 


erected through the financial aid of the sponsoring 
church and the Home Missions Committee of 
Suwannee Presbytery. The first meeting was held in 
this building on February 24, 1946, including Sun- 
day school and a preaching service. Mr. Hugh 
Carter, a young candidate for the ministry, preached 
the first sermon entitled, “Going Forward with 
Christ.” 

The Sunday school continued under the sponsor- 
ship of the South Jacksonville Church and gradu- 
ally increased in attendance. The people from 
Southside Estates were beginning to manifest their 
interest and loyalty. Mr. R. E. Calhoun became the 
second superintendent, and he, with his able assist- 
ants, faithfully taught the classes. Preaching serv- 
ices were held from time to time. 

In the summer of 1947, Rev. James L. Jackson of 
Grundy, Virginia, was invited to become the first 
pastor of the chapel, to serve under the sponsoring 
church and the Home Missions Committee, and to 
divide his time between the chapel at Southside 
Estates and the Mayport Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Jackson moved with his family to Southside Estates 
in November, 1947. 

Plans were immediately made for the securing of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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points of the Lake Geneva Christian Adult 
and Missionary Conference; to summarize the 
deep concerns felt and expressed; and to set forth 
the procedures and plans laid to meet the needs 
and opportunities faced by the 120 delegates is a 
task too momentous to cover in one short review. 
The writer is grateful for this experience and for 
the vision and challenge which she received. There 
was not a leader or teacher in the Conference who 
does not rate several columns for his or her dynamic 
leadership and untiring efforts to crowd into seven 
short days the many problems facing Christians 
today. 

On the closing evening of the Conference, Dr. 
Leslie Sayre and eight assistants conducted a panel 
discussion on ‘Seeding Down the Grassroots.” From 
these findings and your writer’s faithful notebook, 
the following are some significant “roots.” 


ee TRY to present in a few words the high 


Area I—United Nations 


Miss Mable Head, Dr. Charles Brashure, and 
members from a team of Methodist ministers who 
had been behind the Iron Curtain urged that we 
develop intelligent understanding of the accom- 
plishments of the United Nations; pray for the 
delegates and the nations they represent; spread 
accurate information about the United Nations 
throughout all groups of the church through study, 
lectures, and literature. 


Area IIl—Japan 


The writer is not unmindful of the excellent 
ground work on foreign missions which was laid by 
such leaders as Dr. Quimby and Miss Genevieve 
Brown in their classes each day. But she feels that 
through the presence of the charming Mrs. K. 
Yamamoto from Osaka, Japan, who contributed in 
sO many ways to the entertainment and informa- 





*Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Member Board of Woman’s Work. 
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tion of the Conference, several objectives were de- 
veloped with greater interest than might have been 
shown. All Christians were urged to build strong 
fellowship between Japan and America; pray for 
Japan; and send packages to Japan, religious ma- 
terials being their first choice. 


Area I11I—The Community 


Reverend Ellis Marshburn, Dr. Leslie Sayre, 
Reverend Milton Heitzman, in presenting Evan- 
gelism and Home Missions classes, joined in urging 
all to enlarge the Kingdom wherever they are. Dr. 
Donald Pielstick was the dominant force in the 
challenge of Home Missions. “Our biggest job,” he 
said, “is to create in our cities a sense of com- 
munity spirit, and then to tie local units into a 
knowledge that they are a part of the Kingdom of 
God and not the Kingdom itself. Today’s frontiers 
of Home Missions are in the realm of the collective 
consciences of people. Man will move forward if 
he knows the truth. To present the truth is the 
great task for Home Missions.” 


Area 1V—Christian Education of Adults 


Dr. Harry Munro, Dr. Paul Vieth, Reverend 
Frank Fidler, and other leaders stressed the idea 
that we must not confine adult education to Sunday- 
school classes. In the setting of the local church, it 
is the total program, not a separate one. They sug- 
gested that a survey of the fellowship potential or 
resources of the church be made. Then that we 
harness the life of the church to the task of making 
inactive groups active, “revitalizing the adult dead- 
wood” in the church. In church membership, num- 
bers should not be the main objectice. Individuals 
should be located and enlisted so that they will 
be developed as Christians. This is done through 
three stages: churchmanship, discipleship, apostle- 
ship, or a new group of evangelists. 


Area V—The Family 


Out of the class on “Dynamics of Religion in 
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the Family” taught by the Director of the Confer- 
ence, Reverend R. E. Lentz, the following state- 
ments were issued: In the rapidly changing life of 
today, families, communities, and persons change, 
creating the opportunity for the Christian Church 
to guide change into growth toward the Christian 
ideal by making religion dynamic within the family. 
The family and the church need each other; there- 
fore, every opportunity for co-operation between 
home and church should be utilized to the full. 
Churches in working with families need to con- 
sider all other agencies serving families, that pro- 
grams of service may not overlap and that families 
may be put in touch with agencies to meet their 
particular need. 


Area VI—Christian Stewardship 


From Dr. Harry Myers’ class on Stewardship 
came two challenging statements which are self- 
explanatory. ‘““The resources of the earth (including 
man and human fellowship) are God’s and more 
than adequate to undergird His Kingdom, when 
men shall cease to divert them to other purposes 
than His. The proper sense of Christian steward- 
ship is the result of careful and thorough education; 
so churches are urged to familiarize themselves with 
the extensive literature and program of steward- 
ship.” 





We Being Many Are One 





Area Vil—The Bible 


In the first hour for six mornings, Dr. John 
Trevor presented the total sweep of the Bible as 
the Living Word, as it is reflected in the periodic 
sparks from the lives of men through the centuries. 
He pointed out that the Old Testament was the 
proving ground of great ideas; and the New Testa- 
ment, in its outreach, is the gradual emergence of 
great ideals. He stated emphatically that “you can- 
not stop the spread of the Bible because it translates 
itself into life. God speaks through the Bible today 
as He has done in ages past and will continue to 
do in ages to come.” He dealt at length with the 
work being done by the committee appointed to 
write the Revised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament, which is due off the press in 1952. He 
closed his lectures with the statement that a “living 
Bible will give inspiration to Christians to lose 
their lives in loyalty to God whose questioning 
Spirit first seeks them, and through them, all man- 
kind.” 

Not a minute was wasted in the seven days the 
Conference was held. From the morning lectures 
and the heavy class schedule, through the after- 
noon conferences and early vespers, and on into 
the evening programs, climaxing with the quiet 
prayer service each evening, we were lifted out of 
our everyday life and we were on holy ground. 





(Continued from page 29) 


alumnae. The following are typical of comments 
made by students and graduates: 

“Being associated with others who have the same 
interests and goals that I have has meant a great 
deal to me.” 

“A feature that deserves special mention is the 
fellowship with the girls and with the faculty. We 
are bound together by a common spirit and pur- 
pose which makes for the closeness of a family tie.” 

“I have been impressed with the creative com- 
radeship here in all associations of students and 
faculty.” 

“I like the personal interest of the faculty and 
leaders in the students, and the warm, intangible 
spirit which prevails.”. 

“Often a class becomes truly a worship experi- 
ence. I have felt closer to God in some of my classes 
than I have at any other time.” 

“In our prayer meetings I feel as if I had been 
absorbed into a group that was bent on the same 
purpose as I: communion with God.” 

“I am impressed with the fact that the teachers 
try to help the students to understand the subject 
rather than learn a great many facts.” 
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“The personal interest and high expectations of 
the faculty members for each student meant every- 
thing in the world to me.” 

“Christ is the center of study and He is so 
established in the students’ thinking before theories 
and viewpoints of others are presented.” 

“The spirit at A.T.S. was one that I had never 
experienced before. Since I have been away I have 
often longed for that ‘fellowship.’ ” 

“To me the oneness of purpose and the interest 
in the most important things in life has been the 
greatest blessing.” 





(Continued from page 27) 
whole community is interested; friends and loved 
ones are concerned and have a right to be. For a 
marriage affects other people: it affects the families 
and also many of the connections of both parties. 
Marriages, therefore, to be Christian should not be 
consummated in secret. Marital relations before 
the ceremony are unfair, not only to each other 
but also to the community. True love that is un- 
selfish in the Christian sense must be set in the 
larger environment of all the relationships of life. 
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Useful Years of Older Adults 





(Continued from page 35) 


birthday, and that following the church services 
she received the church flowers. 

One interviewer reported the following inferences 
from a series of conversations with older adults: (1) 
Men know and care too little what is being done 
by and for women. (2) The same is true regarding 
women’s knowledge of men’s activities. (3) Older 
people welcome contacts with those in younger age 
groups. 

What Else Can the Church Do? 

Older adults interviewed at the Montreat Lead- 
ership School indicated some of the things that 
they should like to see the church do. These sug- 
gestions are: 

1. A leadership school designed especially for older 


adults. 

2. An organization in the substitute teachers’ 
group. 

3. Remembrance of them with individualized 
cards. 


4. Older adults to be used to pack mission boxes, 
send card to missionaries, etc. 

5. To make up a hymn-singing group. 

6. Utilizing the talents of older people (music, 
singing, writing, etc.) . 

7. Organize a car group to get the shut-ins to 
church. 





The Presbyterian Church of Southside Estates 


8. Give older adults a special invitation to social 
affairs. 

g. Use older adults as consultant teachers when 
they are qualified. 

10. Many older adults are grandparents and they 
could be used as baby sitters. 

11. There are many repair jobs around the church 
that older adults can do. 

12. Special recognition for birthdays of the aged, 
or for achievement. 

13. Use older adults as church historian or assistant 
historian. 

14. If there is no Home Department in the Sunday 
school, extend the Sunday school to older 
adults. 

15. Organize groups to read to the blind or handi- 
capped. 

16. More special services for older adults. 

17. Special services for people in the homes for the 
aged. 

18. A visiting service, regardless of denomination. 
(This is needed especially in homes for the 
aged, where people not belonging to a local 
church are often neglected.) 

19. Prayer bands, to utilize spiritual resources. 

20. Organize discussion groups to take up prob- 
lems of interest to older adults. 





(Continued from page 40) 


an army building from Camp Blanding; this build- 
ing was moved to the present site in the spring of 
1948 and remodeling began. The Assembly’s Exec- 
utive Committee of Home Missions made a loan of 
$4,000 for the aiding of the project. The building 
was soon ready for occupancy and was dedicated on 
Sunday, June 6, 1948. As the work of the chapel 
continued to grow and develop and new members 
were added, definite plans were made for organizing 
the chapel into a church. A petition signed by the 
members of the chapel was submitted to the Pres- 
bytery through the Session of the South Jackson- 
ville Church, requesting that a church be organized 
as early as advisable. The Presbytery approved and 
appointed a commission to organize a church in 
Southside Estates on Sunday. February 27, 1949. 

The new church was organized with a charter roll 
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of 88 members. Today the membership is almost 
100 with over 200 enrolled in the Sunday school. 
There are three elders and six deacons, and Rev- 
erend James L. Jackson has been duly installed as 
the pastor of the new church. 


Answers for “What Do You Know?” 


(Quiz on page 20.) 
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For Stephen Kumalo, the old Zulu pastor of 
the Anglican mission in Ndotsheni, the road to 
Johannesburg was filled with fear and uncertainty. 
The letter the old man had received from his 
brother pastor, Msimangu, had said that his sister 
was ill in that great city and he must come at once. 

How many people had been swallowed up in 
Johannesburg! His sister’s husband had gone there 
to work in the gold mines. Receiving no word for 
months, she had taken her child and gone in search 
of him. No word had come from her until this 
brief message of her need. Then there was his 
brother, John Kumalo, a carpenter. He, too, had 
gone away from his native village and no word had 
come back from him. And there was old Stephen’s 
only child, his son Absalom. He had gone to Johan- 
nesburg to look for his aunt, but had never re- 
turned. The old man hoped he might find his son 
now that he, too, was on the road to Johannesburg. 

And how many others were pouring into the city 
—a city even more overwhelming than Kumalo 
had imagined. The thousands of people, the tall 
buildings, flashing lights, and the hundreds of 
automobiles and buses were overpowering. But in 
Msimangu, the old man found a friend to guide 
him through this maze and uphold him in the 
bitterness he was to meet there. With gentleness, 
Msimangu explained that his sister had a worse 
kind of sickness than he had supposed. He did not 
know if she had ever found her husband, but she 
had many husbands now. She also made liquor to 


ik South Africa all roads lead to Johannesburg. 


* Associate in Missionary Education, Board of World Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dallas 1, Texas, for $3.00. 








Cry, the Beloved Country 


A Book Review, by Claire Randall* 







sell and in her place there was gambling and drink- 
ing and stabbing. 


“This is a bitter journey. 

—I can believe it. 

—Sometimes I fear—what will the Bishop say 
when he hears. One of his priests? 

—What can a Bishop say? Something is hap- 
pening that no Bishop can stop. Who can stop these 
things from happening? ‘They must go on. 

—How can you say so? How can you say they 
must go on? 

—They must go on, said Msimangu gravely. You 
cannot stop the world from going on. My friend, I 
am a Christian. It is not in my heart to hate a 
white man. It was a white man who brought my 
father out of darkness. But you will pardon me if 
I talk frankly to you. The tragedy is not that things 
are broken. The tragedy is that they are not mended 
again. The white man has broken the tribe. And it 
is my belief—and again I ask your pardon—that it 
cannot be mended again. But the house that is 
broken, and the man that falls apart when the 
house is broken, these are the tragic things. That is 
why children break the law, and old white people 
are robbed and beaten.” 





In the days that followed, old Stephen found his 
sister and persuaded her to leave her present life 
and to go with him when he returned to their 
native village. Then he and Msimangu set out on a 
weary and bitter search for the old man’s son. From 
one sordid place to another. they followed his trail 
going lower and lower into the evil depths of the 


Alan Paton, a South African, wrote Cry, the Beloved Country while traveling from Trondheim 
to San Francisco via Norway, Sweden, and England, on a tour of study of the penal and cor- 
rectional institutions of those countries. 

The style of the author is a flowing prose that is very nearly poetry. Like the hills of Ixopo, 
it is “lovely beyond any singing of it.” 

Most of the characters in the story are fictional but, in the author’s words, “considered as a 
social record, it is the plain and simple truth.” 


This book may be purchased from your Presbyterian Book Stores, Richmond 9, Va., and 
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sprawling city. The old man’s heart was fearful for 
this was a city of crime. 


“It was a pleasant evening at the Mission House. 
Father Vincent, the rosy-cheeked priest, was there, 
and they talked about the place where Kumalo 
lived and worked. And the white man in his turn 
spoke about his own country, about the hedges and 
the fields, and Westminster Abbey, and the great 
cathedrals up and down the land. Yet even this 
pleasure was not to be entire, for one of the white 
priests came in from the city with the Evening Star, 
and showed them the bold black lines. MURDER 
IN PARKWOLD. WELL-KNOWN CITY ENGI- 
NEER SHOT DEAD. ASSAILANTS THOUGHT 
TO BE NATIVES. 

—This is a terrible loss for South Africa, said 
the white priest. For this Arthur Jarvis was a cou- 
rageous young man, and a great fighter for justice. 
And it is a terrible loss for the Church too. He was 
one of the finest of all our young laymen. 

—Jarvis? It is indeed a terrible thing, said Msi- 
mangu. He was the President of the African Boys’ 
Club, here in Claremont, in Gladiolus Street. 

—Perhaps you might have known him, said 
Father Vincent to Kumalo. It says that he was the 
only child of Mr. James Jarvis, of High Place, 
Carisbrooke. 

—I know the father, said Kumalo sorrowfully. I 
mean I know him well by sight and name, but we 
have never spoken. His farm is in the hills above 
Ndotsheni, and he sometimes rode past our church. 
But I did not know the son. 

He was silent, then he said, yet I remember, there 
was a small bright boy, and he too sometimes rode 
on his horse past the church. A small bright boy, I 
remember, though I do not remember it well. 

And he was silent again, for who is not silent 
when someone is dead, who was a small bright 
boy?” 


The city was shocked. People cried out for an 
answer. One voice cried one answer, another voice 
—another answer. 


“Yes, there are a hundred, and a thousand voices 
crying. But what does one do, when ones cries this 
thing, and one cries another? Who knows how we 
shall fashion a land of peace where black outnum- 
bers white so greatly? Some say that the earth has 
bounty enough for all, and that more for one does 
not mean less for another, that the advance of one 
does not mean the decline of another. They say 
that poor-paid labour means a poor nation, and 
that better-paid labour means greater markets and 
greater scope for industry and manufacture. And 
others say that this is a danger, for better-paid 
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labour will not only buy more but will also read 
more, think more, ask more, and will not be content 
to be forever voiceless and inferior. 

“Who knows how we shall fashion such a land? 
For we fear not only the loss of our possessions, but 
the loss of our superiority and the loss of our white- 
ness. Some say it is true that crime is bad, but 
would this not be worse? Is it not better to hold 
what we have, and to pay the price of it with fear? 
And others say, can such fear be endured? For is it 
not this fear that drives men to ponder these things 
at all?” 


And then the son was found. It was the police 
who found him for it was he who, while bent on 
robbery, had shot and killed Arthur Jarvis. He was 
afraid he said. He did not mean to kill. Father and 
son are reunited in a prison cell. 

And why, they asked, did it have to be Arthur 
Jarvis, the man who spoke out what he believed to 
be the truth no matter what the cost. The man who 
could write. 


“The truth is that our Christian civilisation is 
riddled through and through with dilemma. We 
believe in the brotherhood of man, but we do not 
want it in South Africa. We believe that God en- 
dows men with diverse gifts, and that human life 
depends for its fullness on their employment and 
enjoyment, but we do not want it in South Africa. 
We believe in help for the underdog, but we want 
him to stay under. And we are therefore compelled, 
in order to preserve our belief that we are Chris- 
tian, to ascribe to Almighty God, Creator of Heaven 
and Earth, our own human intentions, and to say 
that because he created white and black, He gives 
the Divine Approval to any human action that is 
designed to keep black men from advancement. 
We go so far as to credit Almighty God with the 
intention of having created black men to hew wood 
and draw water for white men. We go so far as to 
assume that He blesses any action that is designed 
to prevent black men from the full employment of 
the gifts He gave them. Alongside of these very 
arguments we use others totally inconsistent, so that 
the accusation of repression may be refuted. We say 
we withhold education because the black child has 
not the intelligence to profit by it; we withhold op- 
portunity to develop gifts because black people 
have no gifts; we justify our action by saying that 
it took us thousands of years to achieve our own 
advancement, and it would be foolish to suppose 
that it will take the black man any lesser time, and 
that therefore there is no need for hurry. We shift 
our ground again when a black man does achieve 
something remarkable, and feel deep pity for a man 
who is condemned to the loneliness of being remark- 
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able, and decide that it is a Christian kindness not 
to let black men become remarkable. Thus even 
our God becomes a confused and inconsistent crea- 
ture, giving gifts and denying them employment. Is 
it strange then that our civilisation is riddled 
through and through with dilemma? The truth is 
that our civilisation is not Christian; it is a tragic 
compound of great ideal and fearful practice, of 
high assurance and desperate anxiety, of loving 
charity and fearful clutching of possessions.” 


When James Jarvis, the father of the murdered 
man, who had never thought much about these 
things, read what his son had written, he began to 
understand and to wonder at how little he had 
understood before. 

Absalom Kumalo must die for the murder of 
Arthur Jarvis. And so the old pastor returned home 
from his long journey without his son. How would 
his people accept the brother of a prostitute and 
the father of a murderer? The light outside the 
little village church, his people waiting in love and 
understanding for his benediction brought peace 
and assurance to Pastor Kumalo. 

When the father of the murdered and the father 
of the murderer met there was also peace and un- 
derstanding between them because of what lay deep 
in their hearts. Together they worked to help the 
people of the valley that was their home. The white 
man provided milk for those who needed it. He 
had a dam built to give water in the dry seasons. 
He had a young native agriculturist sent to work 
under Kumalo’s guidance to make the valley better 
able to supply the people’s needs. And he made 
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Agencies of the Church 


plans to build a new church for the old pastor. 

On the night before his son was to hang at dawn, 
the old pastor took tea and maize cakes and climbed 
one of the hills that rimmed the valley of Ndotsheni. 
There he kept an all night vigil of prayer. He slept 
a little, but at the first faint change in the east 
he awoke. 


“He looked out of his clouded eyes at the faint 
steady lightening in the east. But he calmed him- 
self, and took out the heavy maize cakes and the 
tea, and put them upon a stone. And he gave 
thanks, and broke the cakes and ate them, and 
drank of the tea. Then he gave himself over to 
deep and earnest prayer, and after each petition 
he raised his eyes and looked to the east. And the 
east lightened and lightened, till he knew that the 
time was not far off. And when he expected it, he 
rose to his feet and took off his hat and laid it down 
on the earth, and clasped his hands before him. 
And while he stood there the sun rose in the east. 

“Yes, it is the dawn that has come. The titihoya 
wakes from sleep, and goes about its work of for- 
lorn crying. The sun tips with light the mountains 
of Ingeli and East Griqualand. The great valley 
of the Umzimkulu is still in darkness, but the light 
will come there. Ndotsheni is still in darkness, but 
the light will come there also. For it is the dawn that 
has come, as it has come for a thousand centuries, 
never failing. But when that dawn will come, of our 
emancipation, from the fear of bondage and the 
bondage of fear, why, that is a secret.” 


Quotations from the book are used by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ' 
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Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
Treasurer. 

BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 

BoarRD oF EpucaTION, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 


” 


Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L, Fairly, 
D.D., Director of Educational Program; Rev. 
Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in Chief; South- 
western Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 


BOARD OF Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 

THE GENERAL Counclit, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presbyterian 
News Service. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FoR LAY 
WorKErRS, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FouNDATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 











Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


— Station, 1917 
(Address C. Mission, Bibanga, 
TRLOABOURG. Sac Privé, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 

*C r, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Ho ye Miss Virginia 

*Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 

tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. hag 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs, Glenn W. 

*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 

*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Ee 1948 
(Address P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, ones Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
*Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 

TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

+Hudson, Miss Mary McCann 

ttIrby, Mr. James A. 

*Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
MacLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss ay W. (R.N.) 

ttPhipps, Miss Ruth P 
Big Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. "a 
McKinnon, a and Mrs. A. C. 
*McMurry, Miss —— (R. N. ) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shive,. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Soles. . 
Vass, Rev. and Mre. Lachlan C., 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo ang Africa) 
Crawford, Miss Mary 
Halverstadt, Mr. oul Vine. James A. 
King, a: and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tne ie iss Madge 


Mboi Station, ys 
(Address: A. P. C. M 
LULUABOURG, Congo he Africa) 
indemee, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
bson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
woe Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, "Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
*Fisch, Miss Clara 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith; Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway ae 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
u Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S, 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 


Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 


*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
a ev. and Mrs. J. T. 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
aneiro, Brazil 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: egy ~ Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 
*Heindel, Miss Miriam J. 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 
“Kennedy, Miss ae 
Lacy, Miss Sarah 
Wheelock, Mr. any Mrs. Jobn H. 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss — Lee 
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Foster, Miss Edith 





NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nance 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hog 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Mehetinn L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8 
*Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, mg 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brasil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
dir Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Patos 


(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


‘abies 
China 
CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander 8. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 

Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


**Montgomery, Rev- and Mrs. J. N., 
(Shanghai) 

Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 ray ee Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 

Taipeh, Formosa 


**Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr., 
(Peiping) 
41 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 
**Wells, Miss L ilian Gos 
(Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8S. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Davis, Rev. peg 3 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. S. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Tiachow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 
*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 





Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-cho, 1 Chome 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
48-B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho 
**Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
**Sells, Miss Margaret 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35, Minami Yoriki Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
LCurrell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
**Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
439 Nakafu, Marugame 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address: 21 Higashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
**Kok, Miss Annie 
**Montgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 


*On furlough. 

**Temporary Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
(Address: Tokushima, Japan) 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Toyohashi, Japan) 


—o— 


Korea 
KOREA MISSION 


(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: North Chulla Province, 
hunju, Korea) 


Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Pritchard, Miss 5 ty (R.N.) 
*Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
Winn, Rev. 8S. Dwight 
Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 





Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Mokpo, Korea) 


Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr. 


Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Soonchun, Korea) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Miller, Miss Louise 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
abe 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 
Williams, Miss Janella W. 
Guerrero No. 13 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
*tLewis, Rev. and Mrs. Z. E. 
Morelos No. 3 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 


the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each addi 


itional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


__ Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 








Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

tBransford, Alex U. 
McBee, Miss Mary + <a (R. N.) 


Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Independencia No. 90 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 
Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Salazar 12, 
Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
Degollado 35, 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuahutemoc 72 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to 
China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. : 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. j 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 


Guide. 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1949 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 


nation. 


Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





Accredited 


Co-educational 


Christian 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


. Two Years 
Liberal Arts Courses 
Toward 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Terminal Courses: 
Medical Secretarial 
Hospital Bookkeeping 
Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 


For information write 


FLETCHER NELSON, President 
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COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 


(continued) 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


Co-ordinate plan of edu- 


FOR GIRLS — BOYS WHO cation under Christian in 
WANT SUCCE . . A Centre fluences. Write today for 


Diploma _ really ~ means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 


ties College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
Who’s Who! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high  posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 






A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
through 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. Second semester starts January 23, 1950. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RicHARD ORME FLINN, Jr., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Askew, Principal 
The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon aaiiie N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 
A Standard Senior College for Women 
Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course—Graduates in demand 
Policy: Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 
MARSHALL S. WOODSON, President 








SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 
For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


KING COLLEGE 
A fully accredited 4-year college. Co-educational. Presby- 
terian. Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. 
Education. Four types of scholarships: (1) Competitive 
(2) Academic (3) Grant in Aid (4) Remunerative Work. 
\pplications for competitive scholarships must be made 


* by February 1, 1950. Summer Session. 


For information and catalog write 
R. T. L. LISTON, President 
Box S 
BrisToL, TENNESSEE 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, TR.. President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of high school 
Policies : Individual attention; home surroundings ; highly 
trained faculty; wholesome and constructive religious 
atmosphere. 
lor information write : 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
Established 1842 
A four-year liberal arts college for women. Small en- 
rollment and a strong faculty offer opportunities for sound 
learning and Christian living. 
Four $600 competitive scholarships 
available to freshmen this year. 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 





Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 


Fellowship with Man 
and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Chaton, S.C. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
DECATUR, GA. 


The College has buildings, grounds, and equipment valued 
at more than $3,000,000.00, and endowment of an equal 
amount. The income on more than $500,000.00 is used to 
aid worthy young women. Awards of aid are given to 
those qualified girls who apply early. For literature or 
information, address: 


President J. R. McCAIN 

















Do you know about 
JAPAN? 


—the theme for 


WORLD MISSION STUDY 


JANUARY, 1950 














Read and Study: 


JAPAN BEGINS AGAIN 
WHICH WAY JAPAN 
THE SEVEN STARS 
TALES FROM JAPAN 


See these films: For Children Order: 


KENJI COMES HOME WHERE THE CARP BANNERS FLY 


FUJITA, ORPHAN OF JAPAN  TOSHIO AND TAMA 
KYOTO STORY MITSU: LITTLE JAPANESE GIRL 


Js Your Church Having a School of Missions? 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


BOX 330 NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





